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PAULINE ELEMENTS IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 7 


II. PARABLES OF THE SHEPHERD, JOHN X. I-39 7 
By B. W. Bacon, Yale University 


_ The Dialogue with Nicodemus (Jn. 3: 1-21) could be called 
“ Pauline” in a sense transcending the general Hellenistic type 
of teaching characteristic of the fourth Gospel because its two 
themes, New Birth of the Spirit, and Justification through the 
Blood of the Cross, are so distinctive of Paul’s gospel, and are 
emphasized to such a degree and in such Pauline terms. This — 
prominence suggests, as the motive for their appearance in a con- 
text superimposed (unless appearances greatly mislead) upon a_ 
foundation of apparently Hellenistic tradition, a desire on the 
part of the evangelist to reénforce the already pronounced uni- 
versalism of his material by means of still more vitally Pauline 
religious ideas. Hence the inserted material Jn. 2: 12—3: 21 
and 31-36 (treated of in a preceding article) was classed as 
“ Pauline” in a more specific sense, although in general terms > 
the whole fourth Gospel deserves to be so designated if we simply 
compare its Christology and eschatology with the Christology and 
eschatology of the Synoptists. It might be more exact to call it 
“ Hellenistic.” 

In the case of the two interwoven parables of Sheep and Shep- 
herd in Jn. 10: 1-18 there is further occasion for justifying the — 
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= of the term “ Pauline ” in a distinctive sense; for the preced- 

ing dialogue also, especially in the anti-Jewish polemic of 8: 31- 
59, approaches closely both in thought and phraseology to Gal. 

4: 21-31; Rom. 6: 16-23. But again we meet traces of editorial 

_ revision, The section Jn. 10:1I-10 is regarded by very many 
interpreters of the fourth Gospel as displaced because of the con- 
fusion due to the interwining of two comparisons in which Jesus 
appears first as the Door of access to the sheepfold, then as the 
Shepherd who himself enters through this same Door. If this 
be in reality (as we shall endeavor to show) a supplement super- 
imposed by the evangelist, and a supplement of the same type as 
the Dialogue with Nicodemus, it will be worth while to inquire 
whether reason exists for speaking of it as in any distinctive 
sense “ Pauline.” Does it bear the imprint of Ephesus, head- 
quarters of Paul’s mission field, more distinctly than the preced- 
ing context ? 

The evidence that Jn. 10: 1-10 is not in order as it stands 
is more striking than in the case of Jn. 2: 12—3:21. It was 
apparent even to the fifth century, for the reading substituting 
“Shepherd” for “ Door” in verse 7 in the Sahidic version is 
not a correct but a corrected reading. This is clearly set forth 
by first-class authorities such as Walter Bauer. In other words 
the Coptic translator perceived the infelicity of Jesus’ describing 
himself on the same occasion as both Door of the sheepfold and 
Shepherd of the sheep, and made the slight change in verse 7 
necessary to remove the most conspicuous incongruity. Verse 9, 
however, remained unchanged, a witness to the blending of the 
two ideas in the Greek original.’ 

Modern interpreters meet the same difficulty and bring to it 
different solutions. Moffatt, as we have seen, makes bold to 
adopt the unsupported reading of the Sahidic version, but even 
so is not satisfied. He transposes verses 1-18 to place them be- 
tween 29 and 30. The great advantage of this removal is the 
close relation in subject between the parable of the Good Shep- 
herd who gives his life for the sheep and the theme of the action 


1 Syr.#" similarly attempts correction by transposition in 18: 13-24. _ 
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and discourses of “the feast of Dedication” (festival of the 
glorified Maccabean martyrs who gave their lives for the nation 
and the Law). The utterance of Caiaphas, declared in 11: 47- 
53 to be divinely inspired, sums up this theme, while the sign of 
the raising of Lazarus (Eleazar-Lazarus is the resurrection hero 
of the feast), with the accompanying discourses, gives it applica- 
tion. Certainly the challenge of “ the Jews” on occasion of this 
feast (10: 22-24) that Jesus tell them plainly whether he is or 
is not “the Christ” is exactly the right sort of introduction to 


lead in the parable of the Good Shepherd; for this parable con- 
trasts the self-seeking Maccabean usurpers of the Davidic throne 
with the self-sacrificing Son of David of Jer. 23: 1-8; Ez. 34: 23. 

For the placing of the parable of the Good Shepherd after the 
opening scene of the feast of Dedication (10: 22-28) we have 
the greatest sympathy, a sympathy expressed in the volume The 
Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate (1909) and later and 
more fully in the article ‘The Festival of Lives Given for the 
Nation’ in The Hibbert Journal for 1916-17 (No. 58), pp. 256— 
278. It is one of a series of displacements of material in the 
fourth Gospel recognized by a large and growing number of 
critics since the last decade of the nineteenth century, and to the 
present writer’s mind one of the most indubitable. The parable 
of the Good Shepherd in this Gospel sounds the keynote of the 
theme for the last and greatest of its five festival ‘ epiphanies’ 
of the Redeemer in Jerusalem. It forms the prelude for the 
drama which closes with the prophetic word of the Highpriest, 
“It is expedient for you that one man should die for the people, 
and that the whole nation perish not.” But this neither justifies 
change of text or order of material by modern editors, nor can any 
theory of accidental displacement explain why the parable of the 
Good Shepherd is blended with another comparison of Jesus to 
the Door of the sheepfold in a manner which confuses and ob- 
scures the meaning. It is equally powerless to explain why the 
combination should be made to stand at the close of the story of 
the healing of the blind man, separating Jesus’ words of comfort 
to the man whom the Pharisees have cast out from the synagogue 
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from their sequel in 10: 19-21, instead of the Shepherd ‘ parable’ 
taking its proper place among the discourses of the feast of Dedi- 
cation. Editorial manipulation alone holds the key to such re- 
writing. 
_ Able and learned critics have repeatedly attempted to solve the 
_ puzzle of these displacements of Johannine material by a theory of 
accident. Single leaves, or groups of leaves, have been assumed 
to have become detached from the archetypal manuscript and re- 
placed at the wrong point in the story. Measurements of the 
displaced sections even have been attempted, aiming to show that 
a certain fixed number of lines or letters would fit the most im- 
portant instances. In a number of instances quite a remarkable 
degree of coincidence can be made out between the standard of 
735-740 letters to the assumed leaf and the material which ap- 
pears to be displaced. In other cases the explanation from leaves 
accidentally displaced requires to be supplemented by a supposed 
repetition of the process with a different standard. In still other 
cases one or more verses require to be cancelled as redactional 
glosses in order to secure the correspondence, while in the most 
extensive and in many respects most conspicuous case of all, the 
“transposition” of chapters 15-16 before chapter 14, the fore- 
most advocate of the theory of “ accidental displacements” gives 
up the attempt, acknowledging that editorial supplement seems a 
more probable solution of the problem. The theory of accident 
to one (or two?) archetypal manuscripts can hardly be said to 
offer very satisfactory results when thus tested in application. It 
remains to be seen whether the alternative of intentional editorial 
supplement and expansion gives better account of the puzzling 
phenomena. The parables of Door and Shepherd of the sheep 
in Jn. 10: 1-18 furnish a good example. 

One key is indispensable. It is hopeless to attempt restoration 
by changes of text, such as the half-hearted attempt of the Coptic, 
which leaves untouched the decisive verse 9. Rearrangement of 
order on any theory of accidental displacement is equally futile, 
unless it be recognized from the start that the ‘ parable’ of the 
Door of the Sheep (10: 1-10) is an interloper. It probably has 
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led to the slight displacement of the parable of the Good Shepherd 
from its necessary connection with the discourses of Dedication, 
but its insertion between the words of Jesus to the healed blind 
man, who stands surrounded by the Pharisees who have cast him 
out from the synagogue, and the sequel to these words describing 
their effect in 10: 19-21 is productive of nothing but confusion, 
The comment of 10: 19-21 suffers greatly from its separation by 
eighteen verses from the utterances to which it clearly refers, and, 
as we have seen, the prefixing to the parable of the Good Shep- 
herd of another parable uttered on the same occasion in which 
Jesus declares himself the Door of access to the sheepfold is de- 
structive of its meaning. The parable of the Door is a warning 
against false teachers, avoided by sheep who know the Master’s 
voice and refuse to follow strangers. The parable of the Good 
Shepherd is a warning against false and self-seeking rulers who 
scatter and spoil the flock entrusted to them. The thought sug- 
gests the later Hasmonean occupants of the throne of David in 
contrast with the Shepherd whom Jeremiah and Ezekiel foretell 
as gathering and shepherding God’s flock after the example of 
“David.” Verses 7-10 thus appear as a redactional attempt to 
link together these two entirely distinct ideas, an attempt whose 
failure is attested by the correction of the Coptic translator in 
ver. 7. It is quite possibly also reflected by the cancellation in 
many ancient texts of the words “ before me” in ver. 8; for 
after the redactor’s change of the comparison from Shepherd to 
Door it would seem inappropriate to speak of others coming “ be- 
fore me.” The comparison originally intended can be seen by 
reference to Jer: 23: 1-8; Ezek. 34: 1-31, and has of course 
nothing to do with false teaching. It is true verses 7—10 exhibit 
traces of an underlying original giving the opening words of the 
Parable of the Good Shepherd which follows in 11-18; but these 
traces are too slight to enable us to reconstruct that opening. 
Moreover the attempt is needless, for the parable is complete 
enough without. There can be no possible mistaking of its sense, 
nor of its proper location as an answer to the challenge: “ If thou 
art the Christ tell us plainly” (ver. 24). The only question we 
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can regard as still open is whether the parable should occupy the 

place of the present ver. 25, which looks like an editorial sub- 

stitute, or whether, with Moffatt and others, we should insert it 
after ver. 30. The former alternative seems preferable. 

How, then, account for the superimposition of the parable of 
the Door to the Sheepfold and the connected displacement of that 
of the Good Shepherd? It is in the answer to this question that 
we find justification for classifying this conspicuous disordering 
of the fundamental text of John with the “ Pauline” elements 
of the Gospel; though in this case it is not the primary Pauline 

writings to which we must make appeal, but sources which 
though nominally Pauline cannot be said to do more than reflect 
the atmosphere of Ephesus, the great headquarters of Paulinism, 
in the period following the Apostle’s death. To determine the 
deutero-pauline teaching and the situation at Ephesus toward the 
close of the century (a date and location on which criticism and 
tradition agree for the origin of the Gospel we are discussing), 
the Farewell Discourse of Paul in Acts 20: 28-31 and the Pas- 
toral Epistles with their warnings against the inroads of heresy 
are sufficient. From these, and from the letters of the Spirit to 
the churches of Asia in Rev. 1-3, to say nothing of the Johannine 

and Ignatian Epistles, we can see quite clearly what were the 
pressing dangers to the churches of Asia in the days when the 

_ fourth Gospel was being compiled. 

Two passages have special significance for our attempt to ac- 
count for the superimposition of the parable of the Door of the 
Sheepfold (with consequent displacement of that of the Good 
Shepherd), after the incident of the casting out from the syna- 
gogue of the healed blind man. One is the prediction of Paul in 
the Farewell Discourse: ‘‘ Take heed unto yourselves, and to all 
the flock, in the which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops, to 

feed the church of God, which He purchased with His own blood. 
7 know that after my departing grievous wolves shall enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock; and from among your own 
selves shall men arise speaking perverse things, to draw away the 
disciples after them.” The other passage is from a letter cer- 
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tainly belonging to the same locality and period as the fourth 
Gospel, and almost certainly by the same hand which has given it 
tous. In III Jn. of. the nameless Elder complains of the arbi- 
trary and tyrannical behavior of a certain Diotrephes, bishop of 
some neighboring church, and apparently one of the “ progres- 
sives ” so bitterly denounced by the Elder as proclaiming a Christ 
who comes “ by water only, and not by water and blood.” This, 
he declares, is the deceiver and the antichrist, even they that con- 
fess not that Christ is come in the flesh, but “ go onward” and 
“abide not in the teaching” nor practice the “ new command- 
ment.” With the Epistles of Ignatius before us, together with 
the many complaints of the Docetic heresy from this same region 
and period, we are at no loss to identify the obnoxious type 
of doctrine as that known to us from the Acts of John, the 
Gospel of Judas Thomas, and other Gnostic productions of this 
period of Hellenizing syncretism. The point of special inter- 
est at present, however, is not so much the particular type of 
false doctrine represented by Diotrephes as the particular act of 
tyrannous intolerance which excites the wrath of “the Elder”: 
“T wrote somewhat unto the church,” he complains, “but Dio- 
trephes, who loveth to have the preéminence among them, re- 
ceiveth us not. Therefore, if I come, I will bring to remem- 
brance his works which he doeth, prating against us with wicked 
words: and not content therewith, neither doth he himself receive 
the brethren (messengers of ‘the Elder’), and them that would 
he forbiddeth, and casteth them out of the church.” 

If it be admitted (and there are few who will deny this) that 
“the Elder” who writes these wrathful words of III Jn. 10 is 
the same who gives us the fourth Gospel in its present form, we 
shall be at no loss for a motive explaining why the insertion 
about interlopers feigning to be shepherds should occur at that 
point of the underlying narrative which reports how Jesus “ heard 
that they (the Pharisees) had cast out” the man whom he had 
healed of his blindness, found him, and received his confession, 
“Lord, I believe”; then, when those of the Pharisees that were 
with him asked, “ Are we also blind? ”, denounced them as guilty 
an sin, because their blindness was wilful. 
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The underlying story of Jn. 9g: I—10: 21 is the ‘ Johannine’ 
counterpart of the Synoptic story of the Blind man of Bethsaida 
(Mk. 8: 22-26; in Q a man having a dumb devil, Matt. 12: 22- 
32, “ blind and dumb”), over whom controversy arises between 
Jesus and the Pharisees, until he denounces them as guilty of 
“sin that hath never forgiveness ” because wilfully opposing the 
light. The story undergoes the same sort of midrashic recasting 
in Jn. 9 as the story of the paralytic of Mk. 2: 1-12 together with 
its companion 3:1-6 in Jn. 5.” The necessary sequel is (as 
already indicated) Jn. 10: 19-21, a division among the Jews, 
some saying “ He hath a devil and is mad” (cf. Mt. 12:24, 
“This man casteth not out but by Beelzebub’”’), while “ others 
said, These are not the sayings of one possessed with a devil. 
Can a devil open the eyes of the blind?”’ To deny connection 
here between Synoptic and Johannine tradition is surely to display 
something of the wilful blindness of the Pharisees. It is equally 
apparent that the story from 9:1 to 10:21 is a unit save for 
10: 1-18. 

The question why the superimposed paragraph about the Door 
to the Sheepfold should be interjected at 10: 1, breaking the con- 
nection (as Moffatt sees) between Jesus’ denunciation of the 
wilful blindness of the Pharisees and the “ division among the 
Jews ” caused by it, has already been answered if we consider 
that a parallel exists between the highhanded action of the Phari- 
sees in excommunicating the subject of Jesus’ healing power and 

_ the highhanded action of the usurping bishop Diotrephes in “ cast- 
ing out from the church ” those who have received ‘ the Elder’s’ 
messengers. If the parallel is pertinent the location was in- 
evitable. Little need be added to account for the raw material 
of the addition. The comparison of Jesus to the Gate (Am), 
is a commonplace of early Christian devotion, apparently resting 
on Ps. 118: 20, “ This is the gate of the Lord, the righteous shall 
enter into it.” At least it appears as a development of this Psalm 
passage in Hegesippus’ account of the martyrdom of James, and 


2See my article, ‘Sources and Method of the Fourth Evangelist,’ _ Hibbert 
Journal, XXV, 1 (Oct. 1926), pp. 115-130. 
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of Ps. 24 in Justin’s Dialogue (Euseb. Hist. II, xxiii. 7-18; 
Dial. with Trypho xxxvi). The synonym Door (@vpa) is adopted 
in the Johannine connection (and in Ign. ad Philad. ix. 1) as 
more appropriate to the sheepfold. As a literary basis for the 
remainder of the supplement nothing more is required than the 
passage from the Farewell of Paul already cited, and the parable 
of the Good Shepherd with its incidental reference (ver. 12) to 
the ravages of “ the wolf.” Wolves and false teachers are identi- 
fied by ‘John.’ Hence the parable of the Good Shepherd. is 
attached after chapter 9 along with that of the Door to the 
Sheepfold in 10: 1-18. 

For the constructor of this ‘ parable’ the great danger to the 
“ flock” of Christ is “the voice of strangers.” True sheep of 
the flock, he grants, do not hearken to the voice of strangers but 
flee from them. Nevertheless such “ strangers” are capable of 
much harm. They come “to steal and kill and destroy.” But 
they may be known by their mode of entry into the place they 
occupy. They are intruders and wolves in sheeps’ clothing if 
they came not in through the Door. And the Door is the his- 
toric Jesus. If they were of the true apostolic succession they 
would “ abide in the teaching.” The point of view is the same 
as in the Pastoral Epistles (addressed to Ephesus and Crete), 
where the test of orthodoxy is “the healthful words, even the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ and the teaching which is ac- 
cording to godliness ” (I Tim. 6:3). 

The slight displacement of the parable of the Good Shepherd 
(10: 11-18) which, with some altered material from 7, 8 and 10, 
should take the place of ver. 25, can only be due to the desire of 
‘the Elder’ (as we may now designate the evangelist) to bring 
false shepherds of the type of Diotrephes under the ban of Jesus’ 
denunciation of the blind Pharisees of 9: 35-41. In other words 
this conspicuous example of “ displacement ” in the fourth Gospel 
is due to no accident, for neither word-counting nor shifting about 
of material, even with the aid of violent changes of text, can ac- 
count for the phenomena. Here as in 2: 12—3: 21, 31-36, fol- 
lowed by 4:45, we are confronting superimposed new material. 
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The groundwork itself is also in the broader sense Pauline, that 
is, it represents the Hellenistic type of gospel. But in a special 
and distinctive sense the superimposed redactional supplements 
may claim to be ‘ Pauline’ because they not only bring in the typi- 
cal principles of Paulinism, but (at least in the case just consid- 
ered) appear to reflect the conditions of the deutero-pauline church 
in Ephesus, beset by “strangers” who scatter the flock like 
wolves, partly coming from without, partly arising from the 
flock itself to teach “ perverse things.” 

A sufficient beginning has been made with the two instances 
already given to indicate the possibility of forming some concep- 
tion of the framer of these supplements. If we may add some 
further data, especially if we may identify the evangelist him- 
self, or, if the term be preferred, the supplementing redactor, with 
“the Elder” who writes the Epistles, the prospect becomes hope- 
ful of tracing something of the history of the Hellenistic Gospel 
and thus lending new significance to its message. ‘ The Elder’ 
shows connection with Ephesus and its perils in his supplementa- 
tion in 10: 1-9. He shows concern for the central doctrines of 
Paulinism in 3:1-21. But it is also apparent from 2: 12-22 
that he can draw upon material kindred to Synoptic tradition. 
He also cites traditional logia of Jesus (whether authentic or not) 
such as the comparison to the Door in 10:7. A further instance 
of supplementation of the last-named type is found in 7: 37-44, 
characterized by an interruption of the context quite as flagrant 
as any thus far observed. 

Whatever the interpretation adopted for the difficult saying, 
“Out of his (the messiah’s?) belly shall flow rivers of living 
water,” quoted as “scripture” in the saying placed in Jesus’ 
mouth in 7: 38, it is certain that the interjection of it at this point 
is out of harmony with the underlying story. The pouring of 
water drawn from the pool of Siloam on the “ great” day of 
Tabernacles, here expressly designated “the last” (that is, the 
eighth), is a rite only known to us from the Talmud, but quite 
probably the occasion for introducing the alleged logion at this 
point. But the disregard for the context is incompatible with 
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unity of authorship. In verse 32 officers have been sent by “ the 
chief priests and Pharisees’’(!) to arrest Jesus. The action is 
caused by murmurs of the people at words uttered by Jesus, who 
“in the midst of the feast’ has suddenly appeared in the temple 
and begun to teach. But the officers fail to report to those who 
sent them until after this separate and unrelated occurrence of 
“the last, the great day of the feast.” The interjected logion 
ignores the connection of ver. 32 with ver. 45. 

The theme is as disconnected as the action. In verses 25-36 
the theme of the Whence and Whither of the Christ had been 
enunciated with the utmost clarity and emphasis. The ignorance 
of multitude and rulers alike on this question of whence the Son 
of Man comes and whither he goes is set in strongest possible 
antithesis with the clear knowledge of Jesus, and the theme once 
enunciated is continued. It is further elaborated in the discourse 
of 8: 12-30, in which Jesus appears to be still further alluding 
to the illumination ritual of Tabernacles by declaring himself 
“the Light of the world.” In 8:14 and 21 this confession of 
ignorance by the Pharisees as to the Whence and Whither of the 
Christ is made the basis of the warning wherewith the whole 
section reaches its culmination and conclusion, pronouncing doom 
on the wilful blindness of the Pharisees, whose judgment is that 
they will be left to die in their sins. With the exception of 7: 37- 
44 (and of course the unauthentic 7: 53—8: 11) the context from 
7:25 to9:41 isaunit. It is flagrant interruption of its theme 
(Christ the Light of the World) to throw in the offer of living 
water in 7: 37-44, repeating substantially the lesson of 4: 10- 
14. And this interruption of theme matches an interruption of 
the action, for the interjected paragraph is dated on “ the last 


day of the feast,”’ and nevertheless all that takes place in the next : 
series of paragraphs of more than one hundred and twenty verses 
still continues to be enacted within the limits of the same feast. 7 


As Wellhausen remarks concerning the extraordinary irregulari- 
ties of this same seventh chapter: “‘ A writer may be careless and 
unskilful, or even at times a bit forgetful; but he must understand 
himself, and cannot all in a moment have no remaining idea of 
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the purport of his own expressions.” It is impossible to account 
for the interjection of Jn. 7: 37—44 at the point where it stands 
as the work of the original narrator, even if we suppose it a post- 
script subjoined at a later time; for the original narrator would 
see that it must be inserted, if at all, after 10:21. And it is 
equally impossible to account for the displacement by accident, 
because all the latter part of the insertion (verses 40-44) is made 
up of material adjusting it to its present context (cf. 4of. with 
ver. 31, 42 with 52, 44 with 30 and 8: 20). 

An argument for accidental displacement has been framed with 
great care and skill by Professor J. M. Thompson * to prove by 
actual counting of letters that the chief displacements of the 
fourth Gospel, now widely acknowledged to exist, can be shown 
to consist of multiples of about 740 Greek letters, this represent- 
ing, in his view, the contents of one leaf (two pages) of the 
archetypal codex in which the disarrangement occurred. As al- 
ready stated, quite a noteworthy number of the most generally 
admitted sections of displaced material appear to consist of this 
number of letters or its multiples. 

Mathematical arguments are indeed very convincing when 
properly applied. The believer cannot fail, however, to be some- 
what shaken in his faith when it appears that to account for some 
of the transpositions another unit of measurement must also be 
adopted, necessitating the supposition of two occurrences of the 
same remarkable accident, the disarranged document being in 
each case unique, or at least archetypal, so as to have transmitted 
its peculiarities to all succeeding manuscripts without leaving a 
trace of the process in surviving witnesses to the text. What 
the mathematical probabilities against the repetition of such an 
accident may be the present writer finds it difficult to calculate. 

But this is only a minor objection to the theory of accidental 
displacement of leaves. The supporters of the theory are care- 
ful to explain how sections of the assumed dimensions might be 


8 J. M. Thompson, article ‘Accidental Disarrangements in the Fourth 
Gospel,’ in The Expositor, Eighth series, vol. ix (May, 1915), Pp. 421-437. 
For earlier representatives of this view see his article. 
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inserted after (say) p. 15 of a given codex, or p. 23, when they 
really belonged after p. 12 or p. 27. They unfortunately forget 
to explain how it could so happen that the ending of the page 
preceding the break should in every case coincide with a sense- 
ending of the paragraph, so that the interruption fails to be 
recognized save by the keenest of modern biblical critics. Palz- 
ographers are well aware that it is not the habit of ancient scribes 
to make the end of leaf or page coincide with the division of sense, 
so that in most cases a displacement would be as easily recogniz- 
able in an ancient as in a modern book, the sequence of thought 
and the continuation of the sentence revealing to any fairly in- 
telligent enquiry where a loose leaf belonged, even without num- 
bering or other mark. We admit incapacity to calculate from 
Paschal’s law of probabilities just how many thousand chances to 
one there are of the coincidence in a codex of some 106 leaves of 
the beginning and end of a page with the beginning and end of a 
sentence in not less than six or seven cases. But if there were 
not exact coincidence, wherein lies the value of those nice cal- 
culations of the precise number of letters in blocks of transposed 
material ? 

Even this is not all. Leaves accidentally transposed must also 
have coincided at beginning and end with divisions of sense. 
Otherwise parts of sentences would require to be cancelled at 
beginning and end, and if so how is the precise number of letters 
to page or leaf to be determined? Only one shadowy result re- 
mains for these elaborate calculations, and that has a far simpler 
explanation than that suggested. In a certain number of the 
smaller blocks of ‘“ displaced’ material there does appear to be 
a certain relation between the contents and the not unusual con- 
tents of a page (or two-page leaf) of a vellum codex or the 
column of a papyrus scroll. Accidental displacement fails to ac- 
count for this relation for the reasons just stated, and admittedly 
for the longer blocks (and some of the shorter ones) the theory 
breaks down. But let the reader imagine himself supplied with 
a given number of papyrus or vellum sheets of uniform size, such 
as the ancient market supplied, sufficient on the average, we will 
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say, to contain 735-740 Greek letters in ‘the cbt ns script. Then 
let him sit down before a vellum codex, or papyrus scroll, with 
the intention of introducing certain supplements, not to speak of 
_ other supposed improvements by cancellation or alteration. What 
_ will be the natural mode of procedure? Vellum is costly. Even 
- papyrus is not cheap enough to be wasted. If two brief inserts 
are to be made in close proximity, such as the widely admitted 
- editorial insertions of the Prologue (1: 6-8 and 15) the redactor 
will not take two sheets of his writing material, one for each 
insert, but will simply mark the place where each should be placed 
in codex or scroll and write out both with corresponding marks 
on the single page (or leaf) which he slips in between the pages. 
| He may use two, or even three leaves, for his supplements to a 
given section, but his tendency will be to make the supplements 
‘ fill out an average page, or (if he writes on both sides) two pages 
of paper. In the case of the more extensive inserts he will pay 
no attention to fitting together extent of supplement and limits of 
paper ; but in all cases he will begin and end with a complete 
_ sentence. So far as any value at all appears from the repeated 
_and elaborate attempts to account for an apparent correspondence 
~ between displaced blocks in the Gospel of John and the common 
“size of sheets of writing material in A.D. 100, this is the natural 
and simple explanation. In the case of the shorter supplements 
(the longer are admitted not to show the correspondence) the 
supplementer has filled out a whole page, or sometimes two pages, 
before taking up another sheet. Of course he began and ended 
with a complete sentence, and after finishing his revision copied 
out the complete work as he really wished it to appear. 

For the supplements are not misplaced to the ordinary eye, 
and we have not the slightest reason to suppose that they do not 
now stand exactly where the evangelist, that is the revising Elder, 
intended them to stand. Fifty generations of readers have ac- 
cepted the order of John as it has hitherto stood without noticing 
the incongruities of order introduced by the revision. That is 
strong testimony that the transpositions were not accidental. But 
we have stronger still. In every case the material alleged to have 
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been accidentally transposed shows clear adaptation to the con- 
text in which it now stands. This has been pointed out in the 
blending of the two themes of the adjoining context in 3: 31-— 
36. The blending is even more conspicuous in 10: 1-18 where 
transposition has been shown to have taken place. It is hardly 
less so in 7: 40-44 where the redactor finds it necessary after his 
insertion of the alleged Scripture-fulfilment in 37-39 to get back 
to the subject of the context. His method is merely to imitate 
the adjoining material. Our conviction is, accordingly, that the 
displacements of John are not accidental, but the result of delib- 
erate revision and supplementation. Some of the objects in view 
when this revision was made we have endeavored to make clear 
in the treatment of the Dialogue with Nicodemus and of the 
Parable of the Door of the Sheepfold. Other objects appear 
in clearer light as we pursue further the process of supplementa- 
tion. In the case of the Purging of the Temple (2: 12-22) we 
noticed a free use of tradition resembling the Synoptic with the 
object made prominent of proving the prophetic foreknowledge 
of Jesus (ver. 22). A similar object appears to underlie the 
supplement of 7:37-39 giving an alleged utterance of Jesus 
predicting fulfilment of a “ Scripture” in the outpouring of the 
Spirit. Statement and comment alike are in the same vein as 
I1:47-53; 12:37-41; 18:9 (certainly a misinterpretation of 
17:12); 19: 31-37. The inference is unescapable that the sup- 
plementer is not the original framer of the narrative, but one who 
alters and expands (and doubtless also cancels) to adapt the 
original writing to the requirements of the church in his own 
place and time. “Critical interpretation of the Gospel must first 
confront the task of defining the nature of this early revision and 
its relation to the still earlier narrative and discourses, before it 
can offer to the church of today an interpretation worthy to be 
called historical as bringing out the full significance of the writ-_ 
ing in all stages of its development. 

In the two articles entitled ‘ Pauline Elements in the Fourth 
Gospel” we have touched upon five of the best known instances of 
what is commonly designated by critics “ displacement ” or “ in- 
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terpolation.” All five give evidence on the contrary of ——— 
authentic parts of the evangelist’s work. They are, however, 
superimposed upon an older foundation, and show clear traces 
of attempted adaptation to it. The textual variants, as usual, 
merely show the belated effort of transcribers of the text to file 
down some of the still remaining asperities at the seams. This 
is the ultimate and larger question which must be dealt with by 
the modern interpreter who would apply to the fourth Gospel a 
truly historical interpretation. This however is less immediate 
than the question of derivation. First of all we must know from 
what milieu the Gospel comes and in what relation it stands to 
the teaching of Paul. In two of the superimposed supplements a 
distinctly Pauline interest seems to be in evidence, in one a close 
relation to the fortunes of the church in Ephesus, headquarters 
of Paul’s mission field. Over and above such affinity as may be 
shown in the Fourth Gospel as a whole with Pauline teaching, or 
(as we might perhaps better say) with Hellenistic Christianity, 
the special relation of these two supplements to the teaching and 
work of Paul lends important confirmation to the immemorial 
tradition of the church which assigns this gospel to Ephesus at 
the very close of the apostolic age. 
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By Outver Quick, The Abbey, Carlisle 


In its most general sense the doctrine of Original Sin repre- 
sents the idea that the nature of man is in some manner inherently 
tainted with evil, apart from particular sins which individuals 
commit of their own free choice; or that the particular sins of in- 
dividuals have their root and cause partly in an evil taint or dis- a 
position which the individual shares through the very fact of his sig 
birth as a man. In a vague form doubtless this notion is as old 
as religion itself. The belief that man as man is somehow un- 
clean, unholy, unfit without purification to enter the divine pres- 
ence or to receive divine favours is one of the most primitive ele- 
ments in religious experience, though this uncleanness may at first 
have little or no connexion with moral wrong. More specifically — 
or accurately, however, the doctrine of Original Sin denotes the 
belief that a universal taint or defect in human nature has been > 
introduced by some act of a free agent, whether human or super- 
human, other than God. In this more specific sense one object 
of the doctrine in a developed theology is to account for the gen- 
eral disposition in man towards sin, without implicating the 
Creator Himself in the responsibility for it. In dealing with the 
doctrine as a whole, however, it is impossible to restrict the dis- 
cussion altogether to its more specific meaning; and we shall 
therefore find it convenient to use the term Original Sin in its 
more general and less accurate sense. 

The actual phrase Original Sin is of course derived from 
Christian theology, having been coined by St. Augustine, and his- 
torically therefore the doctrine is closely related to the Christain 
scheme of Redemption and in particular to the redemptive sacra- 
ment of Baptism. Indeed the Christian definitions of the doc- 
trine have their main and original motive, not so much in the 
desire to exonerate the Creator from all responsibility for the 
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general tendency of man to sin, but rather in the need to justify 
rationally the practice of Infant-Baptism. So long as Adult- 
Baptism was the general rule, the rite was quite naturally and 
simply understood to mean the washing away of all the stain of | 
sin contracted in the convert’s previous life. Indeed so strictly 
was this interpretation taken, that the Church was for some time 
in grave doubt whether there could be any forgiveness at all for 
post-baptismal sin of a serious sort. The effect of this doubt 
was to promote a custom of postponing Baptism until a probably 
near approach of death minimized the danger of a sin which 
might prove fatal to the soul. This custom led to a reductio ad 
absurdum in practice of the rigorous theory on which it was 
based. And as soon as this rigorism was abandoned, Christian 
custom swung to the opposite extreme of approximating Baptism 
as closely as possible to birth instead of death. But how then 
interpret Baptism as the washing away of an infant’s sin? Mod- 
ern thought, left to itself, would no doubt answer this question 
by following out fairly plain hints in St. Paul’s theology, and 
interpreting the Sacrament as in part a piece of proleptic sym- 
bolism. Baptism symbolizes at the start all the spiritual washing 
which the soul must receive in penitence and faith before it can 
be fit finally and for ever to dwell with the Father in heaven; 
just as St. Paul interprets Baptism as symbolizing a death and 
resurrection which cannot be thought of as completely and finally 
accomplished at the actual time when the Sacrament is adminis- 
tered. But the early Church was too naif in thought for a 
theory of sacramental symbolism which inevitably raises the 
whole problem of eternity and time. Its theologians therefore 
answered the question about Infant-Baptism by a nice discrimina- 
tion between Original and Actual Sin. Original Sin was what. 
Baptism washed away. The possibility of Actual Sin, that is 
sinful act chosen by the free-will of the individual, remained. 
As the sacramental remedy for Original Sin was Baptism, so the 
sacramental remedy for Actual Sin was Penance. Thus intel- 
lectual symmetry was restored and all was plain. 

All is plain, until you ask what Original Sin actually is, or 
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what Actual Sin originally was. For both questions come to 
very much the same thing in the end. And I fear that in order to 
make at all plain the complexities of the problem, I shall have to 
mention briefly five different views of original sin in relation to 
the Christian scheme of redemption. 

In the ancient Church we find the two broad types of teaching 
which have been so clearly compared and contrasted with each 
other in Dr. Williams’s masterly Bampton Lectures." (1) The 
first view is that of the Eastern Fathers. They thought of 
Original Sin as an inherited defect in human nature due to 
Adam’s fall. Adam himself they regarded as a more or less 
simple, primitive creature before the Fall. He succumbed to 
temptation; but the Fall was no act of monstrous criminality, 
and they did not think of its result as a defilement or depravation 
of the whole human race. The expression “ inherited lack of 
communion with God” better expresses their mind. From this 
inherited defect our Lord redeemed mankind, and His redemp- 
tive work is applied to the individual in Baptism. 

(2) The second view is that of St. Augustine. He exagger- 
ated to almost infinite proportions the terrible nature of Adam’s 
crime both in itself and in its consequences. According to him 
Adam was created in a state of unimaginable perfection with 
every possible endowment of nature and grace, and nevertheless - 
fell by an act of sheer unparalleled wickedness. The result is a 
complete depravation and defilement of human nature in all 
Adam’s descendants, the taint being transmitted by physical gen-— 
eration which is itself an unclean act. Adam’s descendants only — 
retain enough free-will to be accountable for sin and justly pun- 
ished with eternal perdition—they cannot avoid sinning. Ac- 
cording to the Augustinian doctrine we may distinguish two 
distinct elements in sin. The first is vitiwm or macula, the trans- 
mitted taint or spiritual disease. The second is reatus, the re- 
sponsibility or accountability for sin before the divine law of 
righteousness. Every man from birth is subject both to vitium 
and to reatus. The existence of the vitium is made evident by 


1The Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin (Longmans). — a 
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the presence of concupiscentia, that evil in desire which in St. 
Augustine’s mind is closely connected with the sex-instinct. The 
reatus is proved by the doctrine of every man’s seminal identity 
with Adam. In the person of Adam our ancestor we all sinned, 
and therefore are justly partakers of the eternal penalty for that 
sin. But Christ has redeemed us, and Baptism delivers wholly 
from the reatus of sin. As to the effect of Baptism on the vitium 
of sin, St. Augustine cannot speak so simply, owing to the patent 
fact that concupiscence persists in the baptized. He has to admit 
that the fact of concupiscence remains, though the guilt has been 
abolished. 

(3) Over against the two general types of doctrine in the 
ancient Church, the Eastern and the Augustinian, it is convenient 
to set a third type, which has issued from the modern discovery 
of evolution. True, this third type is in the strict sense hardly a 
doctrine of Original Sin at all; since it disconnects the defect of 
human nature from any origin in a real Fall. But we must not 
pause to quarrel over words. Many moderns, within and with- 
out the Christian Church, regard Original Sin as a misleading 
theological name for the fact that, since reason and conscience 
are late arrivals in the evolutionary process, they have not yet 
had time to establish their full and proper control over more 
primitive passions. The source of “Original Sin” is simply the 
pre-human history of life. 

It should be noticed that this evolutionary view is capable 
either of an optimistic or of a pessimistic colouring. When op- 
timistically coloured, it is often the view of the Christian mod- 
ernist. What the Church has been accustomed to call the Fall, 
he will tell us, is really the emergence of the moral consciousness, 
which implies in a progressive being some consciousness of sin. 
Man’s original Fall therefore, was “a fall upwards”; and our 
task is simply with God’s help to facilitate the further steps needed 
in order to establish reason and conscience on their throne, to 
give them power proportionate to their manifest authority. The 
present disorder in human nature is after all a condition of prog- 
ress; and so called Original Sin is just the obstacle which braces 
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the moral will. The only real sin, which should excite shame and 
penitence, is the chosen act of sin for which the individual is fully 
responsible. 

Pessimistically coloured on the other hand, the evolutionary 
view of Original Sin clashes with Christianity altogether, though 
it has noteworthy points of agreement with Augustinianism. 
Man, it would teach us, is from birth a disgusting and pa 
utable creature. But he cannot help it. Animal passions are | 
the basis and driving force of his character. Reason and con- 
science have in general only availed to conceal his true motives in _ 
a cloak of hypocrisy. Augustine, if only he had known rather 
more biology, and had abandoned his futile theodicy and half- 
hearted attempt to retain the freedom of the will, would have been 
very near the truth. Gilbert came nearer to it still in jest, when 
he declared that “ man is only a monkey shaved.” Such indeed 
is the human nature portrayed for us by Mr. Bertrand Russell _ 
and by certain Marxists and Freudians. 

Having sketched the three main types of doctrine as to the 
nature of Original Sin, the minimising Fall-doctrine of the Greek 
Fathers, the maximising Fall-doctrine of Augustine, and the evo- 
lutionary anti-Fall-doctrine in its optimistic and pessimistic forms, — 
we must now briefly mention two mediating views. 

(4) The first is that of Roman Catholic orthodoxy which 
modifies somewhat further St. Thomas’s modification of St. 
Augustine. Its clearest and most modern statement in English - 
is to be found in Mr. E. I. Watkin’s essay in the volume called 
God and the Supernatural edited by Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 
(Longmans, 1920). Original Sin presupposes two distinct 
orders, nature and supernature. Supernature is in no constituent — 
a perfection of human nature, but an added free gift of God. It 
was bestowed by God on our humanity when He created the first 
man, and it carried with it certain special graces among which _ 2 
were bodily immortality, freedom from suffering, and the perfect . 


subordination of man’s animal life to his reason, and of both to > 
the will of God. When Adam fell, he lost this supernature and — 
its accompanying gifts, and lost them for human nature as such, — 
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_ for humanity as a whole. Adam’s descendants therefore have 
ever afterwards been born into a state of mere nature unduly 
deprived of supernature; and this is the state of Original Sin, 

In consequence of this condition of natural manhood the animal 

desires tend to rebel against the control of reason, and our ra- 

tional will is prone to prefer an immediate, but limited, good to 

the supreme and unlimited, but more remote, good of obedience 

_ to the divine law. This twofold deordination is called con- 


cupiscence. This concupiscence, though a penalty of the Fall, is 
not in itself sinful; but is termed fomes peccati. Baptism removes 
all reatus and macula, all guilt and stain, of sin, and all punish- 
ment due to pre-baptismal sin in this world and the next; but it 
does not remove all the penal consequences of Adam’s sin in this 
present life, and among these are suffering and concupiscence. 
(5) Finally we have the theory of Dr. N. P. Williams, who 
forsakes Augustinianism altogether, and returns to the doctrine 
of the Greek fathers, but modifies and amplifies it with ideas 
borrowed in part from evolution and in part from neo-Platonic 
philosophy. From the Greek fathers he adopts the idea that 
Original Sin in the human individual is simply a defect which 
involves no defilement or guilt. With the evolutionists he main- 
tains that this defect is derived from the pre-human history of 
life and is not the consequence of a human Fall. But for Dr. 
Williams it is not another name for the persistence in human 
nature of animal passions. The moral balance of human nature 
is upset by defective power in the herd-instinct, which, in his view, 
. provides the motive force of unselfish action. And this wrong 
bias, which has passed into human nature from animal nature, he 
attributes ultimately to a Fall from perfect goodness on the part 
of the Plotinian ‘“ World-soul,” which is conceived as an agent 
in creation. As to the relation of Original Sin to Baptism, Dr. 
Williams would not hold that Baptism in itself removes the defect 
which he equates with Original Sin. The absolving power of 
Christ is ministered to the individual in the threefold Sacrament 
of Baptism Confirmation and Penance, which ought not to be 
dissociated from each other. He would not say that Baptism is 
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gives to the term, persists after Baptism. 

Now in order to determine our own position amid all this con-_ 
fusion of opinion we have I think to bear in mind two funda- | 
mental criticisms, the one directed against the older theological 
method, the other against modern scientific thinking in religion. — 
Against traditional theology, we must insist on the principle of 
testing theory by observable fact. Against modern science we 
must maintain the distinction between scientifically observed fact 
and morally discerned value. Let us consider each point sepa- 
rately. 

The weakness of the older theology lies in its habit of requir- 
ing belief in theories which are from their very nature unverifi- 
able by any kind of observation. It is useless to insist that Bap- 
tism removes Original Sin, if at the same time we admit that 
nevertheless the consequences of Original Sin remain after Bap-— 
tism in such a manner that it is impossible to detect by any ob- 
servation what it is that Baptism has removed, or whether in fact © 
it has removed anything at all. Newman with characteristic 
ruthlessness of logic, in seeking to enforce the traditional view of — 
the relation between Baptism and Sin, has given the clearest — 
possible expression to the one objection which really makes it un- 
acceptable. He spends a large portion of a sermon on Faith and © 
Experience in showing with deadly effect how hard a battle faith — 
has to fight against experience in this matter. Much of the ob- — 
jection felt by the modern mind towards the whole doctrine of 
Original Sin, springs from the artificiality of theories concerning — 
its sacramental remedy. 

On the other hand it must be recognised that no amount of 
biological and psychological observation and analysis can of it-— 
self give any account of the nature of sin. The reality of sin 
appears not in the scientifically observed facts that animal passions 
persist in man and that reason and conscience fail to control them, 
but in the morally discerned judgment that the failure of reason 
and conscience is in principle unnecessary and culpable. Or, to 
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put what is essentially the same point in another way, sin resides 
not in any simple strength of animal instincts or passions con- 
sidered as such, but rather in the highly complex fact that the 
whole human peronality, with its complete constitution of instinct 
reason and moral consciousness, chooses to pursue its own pleas- 
ure, ease or self-interest, rather than to follow the good. 

This is a point of the utmost importance which calls for some- 
what closer consideration. For herein lies the fundamental error 
both of all purely evolutionary accounts of Original Sin and of 
all attempts, such as that of Dr. Williams, to find its cause in any 
want of balance in the instincts which are the animal basis of 
human character. We must cling much more closely than does 
Dr. Williams himself to his own assertion that animal instincts 
are in themselves morally neutral. If we leave directly sexual 
acts out of the question, there is no kind of virtuous or vicious 
conduct which as such can be attributed to excess or defect in any 
one animal instinct. Any particular virtue or vice in different 
individuals may find its motive power in any one of the instincts 
usually alleged to be primary. Cowardice, for instance, may be 
due equally to ego-instinct or to herd-instinct. A man may run 
away from a fight because his companions are running, or because 
he wants to save his own skin—very probably both instincts 
operate at once. The same ambiguity is found in the noblest 
heroism. If a man plunge into a dangerous current to save an- 
other from drowning, he may feel instinctively that he must 
assert his own manhood in this situation (ego-instinct), or that he 
could never face his fellows again if he stayed on the bank (herd- 
instinct). Obviously again the direction of ego-instinct and herd- 
instinct towards virtue or vice will be largely determined by the 
nature of the social environment in which the individual has lived. 
If the environment is good, herd-instinct will work towards vir- 
tue, ego-instinct towards vice; if the environment is bad, the 
direction of each instinct will be reversed. In a plutocratic so- 
ciety herd-instinct may make a man acquisitive, while ego-instinct 
drives his neighbor into vows of poverty. If acquisitiveness be 
reckoned an instinct, its manifestations may be paradoxical in a 
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man of strong acquisitiveness who believes also strongly that the 
meek will inherit the earth. The truth is that our noblest and 
our meanest actions have precisely the same instinctive basis; 


and an act of any given ethical value, positive or negative, may, — 
according to circumstances, be assigned to any one or more of | 


the so-called primary instincts, whatever these are said to be. 


Thought on this matter is constantly confused by two fallacies, _ 


first that instinct operates consciously towards some good as its 


end, and secondly that pure reason or pure conscience can of itself — 


operate to control or to oppose pure instinct. Thus it is easy, 


but quite fallacious, to suppose that any action undertaken for — 


the good of society is necessarily to be attributed to herd-instinct, 


as though herd-instinct operated of itself consciously for the good — 
of the herd. The fact really is that herd-instinct tends to make © 
each member of the herd act in the same way as the others, — 
whether for good or ill, and conspicuous self-sacrifice for the — 
good of the herd is one of the actions least likely to be attributable — 
to it. On the other hand, it is easy, but also quite fallacious, to — 
assume that, when a man from moral motives resists an instinc- — 


tive inclination to act in the same way as his neighbors, pure con- 
science wins a victory over pure instinct; whereas the truth here 
is that the rational conscience reinforces the ego-instinct against 


the pure instinct of the herd. The case is still further compli- 


cated, where the principle of “ noblesse oblige’ leads a man to 
act differently from his fellows; for here the herd-instinct cul- 
tivated among the small aristocratic class operates on the side of 
ego-instinct under.the guidance of conscience against the more 
general and primitive herd-instinct of mankind. 

It follows, then, that there is no reason in the essential con- 
stitution of man’s nature why he should not always act virtuously. 
Why should not reason and conscience always find enough sup- 
port in the instincts which at any given moment are operating on 
their side? Instincts do seem to be morally neutral, in the sense 
that they may just as well operate on the side of man’s higher 
nature as against it. They are all convertible to good or evil. 
No doubt we have hitherto ignored the fact that below the level 
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of instinct there are certain bodily appetites, for food and sexual 
gratification, which impel to certain specific bodily actions, and 
have to be controlled by forces, both instinctive and rational, of 
a more distinctly psychic order. But in any case the seat of 
man’s inherent sinfulness is not in his inordinate appetite for the 
strictly physical gratifications of food and sex. It lies in the 
whole tendency of his moral and rational will to use for wrong 
or lower ends the endowment which his instincts and appetites 
constitute. This tendency to wrong is simply a brute fact of 
universal human experience. It is certainly perpetuated and in- 
tensified by heredity, though how far by strictly physical and how 
far by “ social ” heredity, it seems impossible to determine. There 
lies the fact of Original Sin, quite unexplained and inexplicable 
by science. And as certain as its existence is the other fact that 
Baptism does not of itself remove it. 

Such is our main conclusion. But, before we end this dis- 
cussion altogether, we must suggest the answers which we should 
be led to return to certain questions commonly asked. 

(1) What is the source of Original Sin? God knows. But 
the fact that human nature has universally and wilfully misused 
its moral freedom seems undeniable. And since the misuse must 
have had some beginning or beginnings in time, we may in that 

_ sense speak of a historical Fall. 

(2) In what sense does the reality of sin attach to the new- 
born infant? Here at any rate St. Augustine helps us. We 
must distinguish carefully between the vitium or macula, terms 
which denote moral taint or disease, and the reatus, which means 
personal responsibility. Clearly the infant is subject to the 
vitium, but not to the reatus, of sin. Much confusion in the 
thought of English-speaking people is caused by the common habit 
of using sin and guilt as convertible terms, and then supposing 

that, because an infant is free from guilt in the narrower sense, 
it is therefore free from the infection of sin. The result is the 
easy-going Pelagianism which so often masquerades as charity. 
One can only make the force of the distinction between sin and 
guilt quite clear by going back to Latin terms which have not 
had their meanings confused by popular usage. 
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(3) What is the remedy for Original Sin? The answer here 
is, God’s redemption of mankind through Jesus Christ. For the 
sacramentalist Baptism marks the first step in the individual’s 
appropriation of that redemption, while it symbolizes the nature 
and final result of the whole process. A “high” doctrine of the 
Sacrament will insist that in it that new life of grace is born 
from above, which, as the personality grows and it taught to use 
its spiritual endowment, will triumph over every force of evil 
and defect of good within it. But we cannot affirm that Baptism 
actually and at the time of its ministration removes sin from the 
soul. It does not remove the vitiwm or macula; for experience 
proves that this persists in the baptized as in others. It cannot 
remove the reatus; for that in the infant is not there to be re- 
moved. Why must we continue to obscure and sophisticate plain 
and wholesome truths concerning Baptism and Original Sin by 
endeavouring to maintain a particular connexion between them 
which has only come about as an accident of theological history? 
I will conclude with a quotation made by F. D. Maurice from a 
sermon of Luther’s, which I think is also essentially in accord 
with Dr. N. P. William’s suggestion that we should understand 
Baptism Confirmation and Penance as parts of one sacrament for 
the forgiveness of sins. ‘‘ Take heed of them,” says Luther, 
“which make two rafts whereby we pass over the sea of sin, 
namely baptism and repentance. Believe them not; whatsoever 
they handle, it is mere delusion. Baptism is the beginning of 
repentance. As often therefore, as thou fallest into sin, have 
recourse unto thy baptism; there thou shalt again obtain the Holy 
Ghost, who may be present with thee.” Baptism, at least in in- 
fants, is more truly the beginning or source of repentance than 
it is the end of Original Sin, though no doubt it is always the 
beginning of that end. —— 
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BULGAKOV AND THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 
By Crarence Aucustus MannincG, Columbia University 


Among the Russian theologians who have come to play a promi- 
nent part in the Russian Church during the past years, Sergyey 
Nikolayevich Bulgakov plays a prominent place, both by reason 
of his ideas and also because of the interesting changes which he 
has undergone during his life. 

He was born in 1871 and in his early days became one of the — 
Marxian leaders in Russia. He formed one of the group with - 
Struve and Berdyayev who gradually came to turn against the 
extremes of Marxian atheism and set themselves to create quite a 
different world of ideas. This development led him quite far 
afield and after passing through idealism, he gradually found his 
way back to the Orthodox Church. It was long before he gave 
up his interest in economics and he even became professor of that 
subject in the university in the Crimea during the White move- 
ment of 1920. The collapse of Russia turned his mind more 
sharply to the Church and in 1919 he was ordained to the priest- 
hood and is now one of the leading figures in the Russian 
Theological Academy in Paris, which was organized to act as a 
centre for Russian Orthodox thought and for the training of 
young men for the priesthood of the Church under the hard con- 
ditions of modern Russian Church life. 

In this short sketch of some of his works, it will be impossible - 
to summarize all the steps which he has undergone in his long 
and varied journey from Marxist to theologian and it will ~_ 
enough to indicate some of his writings which give a definite wl 
of his attitude on various questions. There is very little material 
available for him in English. His dialogues, At the Feast of the 
Gods, a discussion of the Russian Revolution, has been trans- 
lated into English and published in the Slavonic Review. Some 
of his philosophical ideas have been treated briefly in an article 
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by Nicholas Lossky, ‘ The Successors of Solovyev,’ also in the 
Slavonic Review, for June, 1924 (No. 7). The Christian East 
has published a translation of one article, ‘Does Orthodoxy 

ssess an outward authority of dogmatic infallibility?’ in Vol. 
VII (1926); and in Vol. VIII (1927), Rev. V. Korenchevsky 
describes a visit to the Russian Theological Academy at Paris 
where Bulgakov is stationed. In addition to this material, he 
has published several articles in the Russian theological journal, 
Put (‘ The Way’) which is published in Paris, and among other 
works, he has issued a small volume, in 1926, Saints Peter and 
John, Two first Apostles. 

The series of articles which have appeared in The Way (Nos. 
I, 2, 4, and 5) are entitled ‘Sketches of the Teaching on the 
Church’ and it is in these sketches that Bulgakov outlines his 
attitude to the Church in its various connections. Here he 
stresses what is very often said in Eastern writings, that the 
Orthodox Church sees in both Roman Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism two sides of a truth taught in the Orthodox Church, if 
indeed it may not be called the underlying theory on which it is 
constructed. That is, the two tendencies of the West represent 
attempts through Western logic to prove a result which the East 
is able to reach through a union of mysticism and reason. Thus 
Protestantism by its contrasting of the visible and the invisible 
Church succeeds in breaking up the unity which should exist 
among all the Christians here and in the next world. “The 
saints in the Church are actually unknown to the world and 
known only to God, but from this fact it is argued that the Church 
is not holy of itself as a God-established society, it is sanctified 
only by the sanctity of the saints. Thus the Reformation turns 
the Church into an idea or a merely ideal body, which cannot be 
placed within the borders of earthly experience. Thus there is 
made a rift between the idea and the reality, the invisible and the 
visible, heaven and earth, the divine and the human, i.e. in its hid- 
den form there is denied the incarnation of Christ from the Virgin 
Mary. But along with this there is rejected the Church as the 
real and true bearer of the power and grace of God. In the 
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quarrel with the reformers, on the Catholic side there was chiefly 
emphasized the fact that participation in the Church not only of 
righteous persons but of sinners does not contradict the sanctity 

_ of the Church, and that the Church represents a visible society as 
clear and perceptible as the Kingdom of France or the Republic of 
Venice.”* In contradistinction to this antithesis, Bulgakov 
points out that “ the most characteristic fact for the Church is the 
unbreakable union of the divine and human life, the fusion of 
form and content, without removal or dissolution of the human 
essence, endowed with a penetrability for the transformation of 
grace. Thus the Church is a union of the superworldly (transcen- 
dental) and the worldly (immanent) being. Such a unity is a 
mystery, surpassing the intelligence, and therefore the life of the 
Church is a mystery of the faith which is revealed only in the life 
experience of its members.” ” 

This idea of a union of two elements, a real treatment of the 
Church as an extension of the Incarnation, becomes the very 
basis of all of Bulgakov’s thinking and in almost every point of 
view and in every subject we can detect this attempt to unite the 
human and divine sides of faith and of organization in an effort 
to reach the higher unity which human reason can only imagine 
and not encompass. 

The Church is thus the expression of the will of God in regard 
to mankind and for this reason it is possible to say that the world 
was made for the Church, since-it figures in the will of God 
before the creation of the world as the means whereby God could 
be all in all in the world and could through the Incarnation unite 
all human nature with himself. The purpose of the Old Testa- 
ment Church was the training of the family in which Christ could 
be incarnate even more than the preparation of a people which 
would possess the appreciation of Him when He came. It was 
His appearance as perfect Man that was able to furnish the high- 
est expression of humanity and it was thus also as a result of our 
having part in Him that we share in the Church. “ Life with 

1 No. I, p. 54. 

1, p. 55. 
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‘Christ becomes life in Christ, by the life of Christ in us. Here 
there is repeated or again made real the mystery of the union of 
the two natures in Christ: He is united not only with His per- 
sonal body of the incarnation, with His Humanity, but in it with 
every man who seeks Him.” * Finally it is the Holy Spirit that 
inspires and consecrates life and that moves in the Church as the 
inspiring and consecrating force. 

As a result of this constant union of the two sides the Church 
becomes on the one hand the product of God-established forms in 
which the Grace of God is given, and on the other hand the 
product of human desire, training and efforts, by which the King- 
dom of Heaven is forced. . . . The Church is therefore the 
Church of tradition and this tradition is evolutionally preserved 
to this time and to the end of the world and is developed and 
manifested in the lives of its members. 

Bulgakov sees in the hierarchy the source of union in so far as 
it is manifested visibly in the world but it can never be said that 
any member of the hierarchy possesses of himself all knowledge, 
and no member of the Church can master and gain a complete 
understanding of the entire field of the Churchly in both its hu- 
man and divine aspects. He must always learn from the Church 
but it is not in the form of submission to an external rule; it is 
an inner and creative submission of a son, not a slave, of love, not 
fear. It is because of this attitude of the Church that opposition 
to it is opposition to the Holy Spirit, but it is necessary to main- 
tain liberty at all times and there is ample room for personal study 
and experiment within the loving boundaries of the organism. 
The hierarchy is chosen on the basis of the teaching of the 
Apostles and there can be no conflict between the universal sanc- 
tity of all Christians and the giving of special gifts through the 
Apostles. 

The highest possible manifestation of external union is ex- 
pressed by a general council, the gathering of various churches 7 
to consider different questions and to manifest their already exist- 
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ing unity in prayers and sacraments. For this unity, there is not 
necessary any external head of the Church like the monarchical 
bishop of Rome in the West, for the unity of the Church is not an 
_ organization of power but a unity of life.’ For this reason the 
primacy of power in the Church is harmful and useless, and while 
there was a primacy of authority connected with the see of St. 
Peter at Rome, yet it was not a primacy of power; and the misuse 
of this and the constant endeavor to change its character caused 
the Eastern Church to repudiate it, and since that time the primacy 
of honor in the Eastern Church has been left unfilled. 

The Roman theory rests upon three conceptions: 1. that Christ 
entrusted to Peter the rule over the Apostles and the Church; 2. 
that this power was entrusted not to St. Peter only but to him and 
his successors in the see of Rome; and 3. the absolute power of 
the pope in the Church, the papal autocracy, which makes him 
the centre of all Churchliness. On the other hand the original 
unity was found in the entire company of the Apostles and the 

S enagueee of control was found in the entire company of the 
Twelve. 
As a result of this situation Bulgakov in his second article re- 
views the position of the General Councils and he shows that these 
are not infallible in the same sense that the pope claims infalli- 
bility for himself. He admits frankly that there have been ec- 
clesiastics and scholars in the East who have tended to express 
their thoughts in a Catholic manner and have sought to declare 
that the Eastern seat of infallibility must be in the Councils. The 
question then arises how to distinguish a heretic council or how 
to avoid the difficult situation caused by those councils which 
have not won acceptance. As a matter of fact there was nearly 
always a period before a council was generally accepted as a 
- General Council, and there was none of the councils which could 
really claim to be universal in the sense of including all the possi- 
ble bishops. Therefore the final judgment on a Council rests 
with the Church, with the great body of believers, and it is on 
the success or failure of the decrees of the Council to win general 
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acceptance from the body of the faithful that the final judgment 
must depend. This may seem to be a more or less illogical solu- 
tion of the problem but it possesses the merit again of providing 
room for the various elements which Bulgakov sees in the Church, 
the power of tradition as a conservative force and also as a con- 
stantly developing means of life. It is due to this characteristic 
of apparent disintegration and yet firm continuance in the truth 
that the Eastern Church has been able to hold firm under the 
long periods of persecution and of subjection to non-Christian 
overlordship that it has faced during its long and varied lifetime. 
In his third article Bulgakov takes up the difficult question as to 
the relation of the Orthodox Church to non-Orthodox bodies, and 
he shows how foreign to the idea of the Church is the process of 
intercommunion which seems to so many Protestants the only 
thing necessary for unity; and on the other hand the difficulty, 
if not the impossibility, of maintaining that opposition to and 
avoidance of heretics which would even forbid Christians to pray 
together with them. He shows that this last attitude is theoreti- 
cally justified but that it has always been influenced by other con- 
siderations in practice. In his remarks here as elsewhere Bulgakov 
stresses the necessity of avoiding a purely juridical and formalis- 
tic attitude. This is the position of the Roman Catholic Church 
in regard to the indelible character of the priesthood and the 
further process of degradation. On the other hand Bulgakov 
points out that it is impossible to consider heretical priests merely 
as Orthodox laity or heretical laity, since it is impossible to meas- 
ure all outside of the Church by the same standards. “ There is 
therefore no priesthood outside the Church, in heresy or schism 
or self-appointment, in so far as the descent of the false hierarchy 
is connected with revolt against the Church, disobedience and 
self-appointment, the refusal to accept the true hierarchy and the 
arranging instead of it and against it of a false hierarchy. Here 
there is no discussion of the actual significance of the cause or 
reason which have created the separation from the Church; it 
may be serious dogmatic differences or a simple false dallying 
with the power of Antichrist, as with the people of the Living = 
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Church. Such a false hierarchy is inactive, however undoubted — 
be its apostolic source; similarly former members of the Orthodox 
hierarchy lose their grace, once they leave the Church and enter 
the ranks of the false hierarchy.” ° 

This attitude shows clearly the difference between the Eastern 
and the Western view of orders. The East starts from the gen- 
eral idea of grace and unity with the Church. The West follows 
certain lines of thought and of action rigidly and can answer in 
an instant whether or not such orders are valid. The pope can 
discuss the validity of Anglican orders in the abstract. The East 

sees them only in their relations to itself. Bulgakov draws a 
clear distinction between these cases of deliberate schism and 
those churches which have arisen as a result of other causes, 
“where there have been separated from the Church a whole por- 

tion of a church society still possessing a true and heretofore un- 
disputed hierarchy; Nestorianism, the Armenian Monophysites, 


- Roman Catholics, Anglicans (not to speak of more doubtful 


cases) ; or on the other hand Bulgarian autocephaly in its relation 
to the Greek Church, Georgian and Ukrainian autocephaly, sepa- 
rating from the Russian patriarchate, or—in our days—the Polish 
autocephaly, and the Finnish in its relation to the lawful Russian 
Church. These separations have grown up and are growing up 
here in every case not on the ground of direct ecclesiastical re- 
bellion, but partly on the basis of dogmatic, national-cultural or 
ritualistic divergences, partially as a result of disputes as to juris- 
diction. The resulting division rendered church union with the 
part that has fallen away impossible, and has therefore made void 
for the true sons of the Church that part of the hierarchy that 
has fallen away. But this nullifying, or to speak more correctly, 
this paralyzing of the schismatic priesthood, making it inopera- 
tive for the Church, at the same time does not annul it. It is 
first of all absolutely unjust and impossible to compare such a 
priesthood both with those who are expelled from their rank for 


crime or with those who are under prohibition or uncanonically 


appointed ; remaining in its proper place in its own ecclesiastical 
3, p. 18. 
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body, it shares its general fate. . . . The judgment of the Church 
in such cases may be different. The Church is not bound by the 
fact of priesthood ex opere operato, and it can deny both the ac- 
tuality (jurisdiction) and the reality (sacramental power) of 


this priesthood, but it can act otherwise, with greater condescen- 


sion.” * 


Furthermore there is also another side to the situation. The 
harsh judgments of the Church could be left unmitigated, “ if 
only other faiths were included wholly in the movement from the 
Church and against the Church. But in it, in their fulness and 
depth, is the remaining with the Church, the nourishing on the 
wealth brought from the Father’s house, and there is a movement 
to the Church—centripetal as well as centrifugal forces are work- 
ing. . . . In relation to Orthodoxy, its boundless fullness and 
purity, all other faiths are untrue, distorted, alluring, and yet 
they are not severed from the truth, from the love of Christ, 
from love for the Mother of God and the saints, and therefore 
they are not deprived of the grace of the Holy Spirit and the 
possibility of salvation.” * 

These articles explain Bulgakov’s attitude toward the Orthodox 
Church and are founded on a steady and consistent view of life 
and faith, the same attitude that has ever been the basis of the 
theology of the East. In opposition to the West, it has avoided 
the endeavor to answer all the problems of the world by the use 
of logic alone and has sought a balance in mysticism and in emo- 
tion, exactly as the common law of England sought room for 
equity as well as law. 

It is this same tendency toward combining the two sides of 
human nature that stands out in his work, Saints Peter and John, 
Two First Apostles. Here he reviews the new Testament from 
the standpoint of the Petrine claims, but he also goes back to a 
conception that arose in the thought of the Eastern Church that 
not merely combined Saints Peter and Paul as the founders of 
the Church of Rome but also grouped together Peter and John 


7No. 4, pp. 19f. 
8 No. 4, p. 23. 
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in other connections. It is also of interest to note that the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to the Blessed Sergy of Radonezh in 
company with the two saints, and Sergy is one of the saints whom 
Bulgakov especially exalts. 

In the first part of his work Bulgakov goes over again the 
passages regarding the Petrine claims and shows that it is im- 
possible to treat them in their Roman form as possessing any 
valid basis. They contradict the whole teaching of the Church, 
and the idea that Peter became the Vicar of Christ really places 
him above the Blessed Virgin and the angels.° In the same way 
he considers the relations of Peter and Paul and then the more 

important question of the relations of Peter and John, who are 
grouped together in several passages in the Gospels and also in 
the Acts. He concludes that whatever primacy of authority, not 
of rule, was given to Peter, yet the remark of Christ at the end of 
the Gospel of St. John, when Christ says, ‘ If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee?’ (St. John xxi. 22), shows 
clearly that John was not included in the authority of Peter. 
Throughout we have no evidence of Peter as a prophet. John has 
a primacy of prophecy and is the revealer of the will of Christ. 
The fact that it was St. John who was chosen as the one who was 
to receive the Revelation on Patmos does not show necessarily any 
priority to be accorded to John, but it must be understood in con- 
nection with such a priority ; and the total difference of the spheres 
of work as recorded in the Scriptures shows the truth of this 
theory, which has been expressed by many Eastern theologians, 
such as St. Theodore of Studium, St. Cyril of Alexandria, and 
others. 

When we consider the work of Bulgakov as a whole, we can 
see clearly that in him we have one of those theologians who are 
hostile to the Latinizing tendencies which were found in the 
works of the Kiev School in the seventeenth century and which 

have left a mark on the Russian Church. He stands aside from 
the scholastic philosophy and prefers to go back to the authorities 
of the Eastern Church, to that theology out of which St. Thomas 
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Aquinas fashioned scholasticism but which still contains many 
elements which Western theology with its severe training in 
Roman logic has not yet reached. More than that, in his rela- 
tions with the Roman Catholic Church he is one with many of 
the Easterners in treating the ultramontane school as the typical —_ 
school of the West. His theologian in the dialogue At the Feast P ae 
of the Gods speaks of the advance of the Jesuits in the Ukraine 
and the fashionable movement for Catholicism of the Eastern 
Rite and declares that now is the time to hold fast to the truths 
of Orthodoxy and not to be deluded and lose any of the ideals 
that have been handed down, even as he refuses to associate the 
cause of the Church with any of the ideas of restoration or des- 
pair that are expressed by the other participants in the dialogue. 

Thus out of the chaos and the changes of the time Bulgakov 
sees how a closer study of the fundamentals of the Orthodox 
Church will reveal elements which the West in both Catholic and 
Protestant sections has ignored. He is one of the steadily grow- 
ing number of scholars who are considering the problems of the 
modern world on the basis of the mystical logic of Orthodoxy. 
These bases are deeper and more permanent than are many of 
the slogans of Western Christianity, either Catholic or Protest- 
ant; and if the work of such men continue, it will not be too 
much to hope that the Orthodox Church will furnish the solution 
of the modern crisis, exactly as it gave the definite form to the 
Christology of the early Church, 


MYSTICAL REALISM? 


By R. M. Wen ey, University of Michigan 


All question of quality aside, it is quite interesting to see how 
opinion runs in a culture whereof one knows little and realises 
less. Hence a few facts may prove apposite, if only for future 

Feference. Dr. Lossky (Nikolaj Onvfriedvich Losskij, b. 1870, 
in West Russia), formerly (1916-21) Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Petrograd, now in the University of Prague 
(what tragic experiences may underlie this forced migration!), 
became known to me first in 1913 by his contribution to the Logic 
Section of the Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences (Mac- 
millan) under the title, ‘The Transformation of the Concept of 
Consciousness in Modern Epistemology and its Bearing on 
” No doubt, some of his educational relations and famili- 


q Logic. 
arities are hinted by the circumstance that this article was trans- 
lated from the author’s German MS. Russian scholars were 
accustomed to plough with the Teutonic heifer! In the same 
year the present translator, Mrs. Duddington, read a paper by Dr. 


Lossky before the Aristotelian Society of London, entitled “ In- 
tuitionalism.” The advance sheets came under my notice. This 
was translated from the native tongue of both—Russian; from 
a teacher by a pupil moreover. Six years later, Mrs. Dudding- 
ton again brought Dr. Lossky before the English-speaking world 
in an extensive work, The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge, an 
Epistemological Inquiry (Macmillan, 1919). Its substance had 
appeared originally in the Russian magazine, Voprosi Philosophi 
(1904-05), had been expanded thereafter into a Russian volume 
_ which, in turn, received German dress in 1908. The English 
version had the advantage of a judicious “ Preface” (16 pp.) 
by Professor Dawes Hicks of the University of London; English 
. 1The World as an Organic Whole. By N. O. Lossky. Tr. by N. A. 

Duddington. Oxford University Press, 1928, pp. vii-+ 199. 10s. net. 
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readers must still revert to this for an account of Lossky’s phil- 
osophical predilections and general standpoint. Even if one be 
unacquainted with his other works (Introduction to Philosophy, 
Handbook of Logic, Fundamental Doctrines, Foundations of Psy- 
chology, Matter and Life, Freedom of Will), it is evident that 
these English versions furnish material sufficient for an estimate 
of Lossky’s system in something more than bare outline. We 
know the intent of his logical theory and of his epistemological 
attitude from the Logic and The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge. 
The work now before us reveals his metaphysic. Mrs. Dudding- 
ton is the intermediary once more; while the author “‘ has made 
some additions to and modifications of his [Russian] text” (iv). 

As I have said, we must anticipate stimulus, thanks to an un- 
familiar angle of approach, of which a word may be said. Omis- 
sion of an index together with a certain looseness of citation in 
the foot-notes are annoyances. Still, the text intimates not a 
little. Beyond cursory mention of Hume and Mill, English- 
speaking philosophy is conspicuous by absence; indeed, American 
and British thought since Mill’s Logic (1843) might be non- 
existent. Hence we find welcome deliverance from threadbare 
controversies. References to recent Germans are important, 
while Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and Schopenhauer play a 
definite part, the first and third most conspicuous, perhaps. Ploti- 
nus comes into the picture significantly; Aristotle, Descartes and 
Leibniz can be sensed. Recent French thinkers appear, Bergson 
much the most influential. Naturally, references to Russian 
philosophers are frequent—at least one third more numerous than 
to Germans; it is in this connection that the foot-notes prove too 
meagre. On the whole, Dr. Lossky is a good European as con- 
cerns the pre-Kantian period; for the rest the background is 
Russian primarily, touched somewhat specifically by modern Ger- 
mans, by the post-Kantian idealist succession, and by one aspect 
of Bergsonianism. 

The book is of real importance. In these queer days of dis- 
integration, when philosophy, following the films, features gos- 
pellers of a nonconformist conscience, each “ rolling his own; ” 
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when, on a somewhat more responsible level, epistemological 
— construct papier-maché models intent that temporary 
concerns may appear solid; when propaganda, flattering the vul- 

q garity created by a supposititous ‘ secondary’ education, alleges 
. that an easy attitude to the obvious may rank as “thought;” 
_ when emotion, self-styled “ democratic,” substitutes a strange 
_ compost of sophistication and innocence for reflection, Lossky’s 
j grave effort to compass the permanent bids one take fresh courage. 
Unmoved by current blatherskite, with its rankly sentimental 
-nostrums for the immediate regeneration of mankind, he is not 
afraid to tie to the great succession from Plato, through Plotinus 
and Spinoza and Leibniz, to Hegel,—idem sentire de republica. 
_ Well aware that principles are impossible if experience hold no 
unity capable of abashing its variety, he confronts the profoundest 
issues, ready to grasp his nettle,—after all, “ nothing worth prov- 
ing can be proven,” and uninspired competence gets us nowhere. 
Inevitably, then, his theory has direct and transitive bearing upon 
theological problems. 

Dr. Lossky describes his system as “Organic Concrete Ideal- 
Realism.” Even the simplest case of interaction demands for 
its interpretation “a whole prior to its parts” (chaps. i and ii). 
The admirable discussion of relations in chap. iii. leads to the 


Z “that the subjective mental processes serve merely as 


a scaffolding for the act of contemplation directed upon the rela- 
tions themselves, and that relations are objective elements which 
can be perceived” (33). ‘‘ Relations belong to the realm of ab- 
stract ideal being, and the subject, . . . must be said to be a 
concrete ideal entity. In so far as this concrete ideal entity is 
an active source of temporal processes, it has power, and, in so 
far as its manifestations are its properties, it may also be called 
by the old philosophical term substance, or—to make it more con- 
crete—by the term substantival agent” (44-45). As a result, 
’ which gives 
rise to “ conflicting opposition,” with two aspects—the real and 
the ideal. ‘‘ Disconnected and hostile to each other as the ele- 
ments of the world may be, yet they all have one centre and are, 


chap. iv. elucidates “‘ The Plurality of Substances,’ 


‘ 
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partly at any rate, subordinated to one Supreme substantival 
agent, realizing all their activities in accordance with the forms 
characteristic of that agent” (58). This leads to the problem 
of the Absolute, in chap. v. “The world is a unity of many 
substances. Perhaps the unity is the Absolute? But this unity is 
merely an abstract idea, real only within the system of the whole, 
conditioned by, and conditioning, it; it cannot be the Absolute ” 
(62). “A superorganic Principle,” containing no plurality in 
itself, “alone can be designated by the term Absolute” (63). 
Some most suggestive theological references occur in this con- 
nection. ‘“‘ If causation be relative creation, the way in which the 
world springs from the Absolute as its ground is absolute creation 
—creation in the highest sense of the term. In creating the 
world, the Absolute does not make use of any pre-existing ma- 
terial: not merely the form, but also the original content of the 
world has been wholly created by it. The religious metaphysic 
of Christianity gives expression to precisely this characteristic 
of absolute creation by the dogma of the creation of the world 
out of nothing” (68-69). 

An investigation of “The Kingdom of Harmony or the King- 
dom of the Spirit” follows. “ For what purpose does the king- 
dom of the Spirit exist? The question is meaningless if asked 
from the point of view of the Absolute, if, that is, the object of 
it is to inquire into the purpose of the Absolute in creating the 
world. It would imply that the Absolute can propose an aim to 
itself, whereas in truth it is above any determinations of that 
sort. But the question may be asked from the point of view of 
the kingdom of the Spirit itself, and then the answer is easy: 
the meaning of that kingdom and the justification of its existence 
lie in its perfection, in the fact that its life is perfect goodness 
and beauty ” (92-93). We find that “there is a profound dif- 
ference between God as the Absolute, i.e. God in Himself, and 
substances that exist in the world. Substances enter the temporal 
process inevitably; apart from it they could not realize the aim 
and meaning of their existence ; while God as the Absolute has no 
need of any temporal process whatever. It is only as Creator of 
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the world, only in relation to the world and for its, not for His 
own, sake that He performs acts in time and manifests Himself 
-as substance. The statement ‘God is a substance,’ like other 
positive statements about God, belongs to the domain of relative 
theology. In Himself, as the Absolute, God is above substance, 
but in relation to the world He is a substance. Moreover, though 
in Himself He is neither a substance nor a person (or, rather, 
_ just because He is super-personal), He can manifest Himself in 
relation to the world not as One but as Three Persons” (101). 
The longest—it occupies about one quarter of the entire text— 
likewise the most difficult, dubious, and obscure chapter, exhibits 
“The Kingdom of Enmity, or the Psycho-Physical Realm.” 
; Modern egoistic tendencies receive a severe drubbing here. ‘ The 
_ ultimate source of all the imperfections in the kingdom of enmity 
is the false purpose it sets before itselfi—the purpose of becoming 
the Absolute ” (105). The mystical side of the system has free 
play here, some would say, runs wild. ‘‘ The agents that influence 
the trend of events in the world may be arranged in a descending 
series in order of value: God, Spirit, soul, matter. In this 
"series causal influences work only from above downwards. Each 
agent may be the cause of changes on its own level of being or 
on lower ones, but never on a higher” (152). <A stimulating 
study of “ Causality and Purpose” (chap. viii) issues in the 
paradox that “ matter my exist without a soul but is impossible 
without the Spirit.” 

In chapters ix (“‘ Logical, Metaphysical, and Practical Prin- 
ciples’) and x (“‘ The Fundamental Characteristics of Organic 
Concrete Ideal-Realism”), Dr. Lossky summarises results. 
“Logical significance belongs not to the structure of a thing as 

such, but only in so far as it enters the field of a discriminating 
‘consciousness and constitutes the objective aspect of judgment ” 
(174-75). Therefore, “logical principles are merely that part 
of metaphysical principles which has significance both for the 
structure of being and for the structure of truth” (183). 
Final an entity “has significance not for itself only but for 


all other individuals and for the whole system as well: its value 
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is the same from the point of view of the whole and of each 
aspect of the whole ; in other words, it is absolute and not relative ” 
(189-90). “ The part assigned to each entity within the cosmic 
whole is perfectly unique and irreplaceable, and cannot be played 
by any other entity” (192). “ According to this doctrine the 
ultimate ground of the world is God, who transcends the world 
and is more than perfect—a Being that stands above perfection ” 
(198). We are back at Plato’s “ only the perfect can be per- 
fectly known.” 

Lossky has rid himself of two modernist superstitions. One 
is automatic “ progress;’’ whether known as Millennarianism or 
Emergent Evolution is not urgent news; it perverts the future in 
order to gloss the present, all in the temper of the most respectable 
optimism. The other is man’s effort to retrieve a lost god in the 
form of his own intellect. I am not sure that Lossky has rid 
himself of a third—oscillation between extremes, passing at one 
fell swoop from sense to mysticism, and thence back again as 
suddenly. Be these as they may, the essence of Lossky’s posi- 
tion may be put in a sentence: many components of man’s uni- 
verse transcend sense, they do not transcend actual experience. 
“Intuitionalism comes back to the doctrine of the contemplation 
of ideas, which dates from Plato. If the temporal be called 
“real being” and the non-temporal “ ideal being” it may be said 
that according to the Intuitional theory both may be objects of 
knowledge ” (Aristotelian Soc. Proc., N. S., Vol. XIV., p. 144). 

Too few contemporary philosophical works challenge grapple 
by theologians ; procedure on the assumption that distaste or con- 
tempt for religion is the main qualification for study thereof is 
not seductive. Here we find the exception. My violent sum- 
mary does it much less than justice. As a philosophy with direct 
bearing upon religion, it is the most important contribution since 
Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures (1912-13). Likely enough, 
Lossky’s cultural outlook anneals him against vain or, worse, 
merely ingenious disputations. It assuredly delivers him from 
our Western inability to see aught whole and undivided, which 
has left us so full of fundamental emptiness. : =~ = 
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MODERN STATE”? 


By Cuartes Lemuet Drste, Kalamazoo 


“THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE | 

a 


The relation of Church and State in general must always be 
matter of interest to students of government, to lawyers, to the 
clergy, and to all persons interested in civic affairs. The ex- 
perience of the past presidential campaign has shown that ques- 
tions arising out of this relation may at any moment become live 
political issues ; and it behooves us to do some clear thinking upon 
the subject. For that reason, a dispassionate study of the field 
would be of great value. 

The present book is the product of a vast amount of research, 


results of which are presented in copious and valuable foot- 


notes and appendices. For these we are grateful. If, however, 
the reader expects a scientific treatise, he is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The treatment is rambling and the attitude is far from 
dispassionate. . In short, the book is a brief for the author’s thesis 
that Roman Catholicism is incompatible with the American con- 
stitution; and by necessary implication that a Roman Catholic 
should not be elected to public office in the United States. 

In the first place, the title is misleading. The discussion has 
nothing to do with any other “ modern state” than the United 
States. In the next place the papal documents are taken at their 
face value, a course that is particularly dangerous where ec- 
clesiastical documents are concerned. We don’t like to repudiate 
official formulas but we read into them new interpretations and 
make them mean about what we want them to mean—as, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the Thirty Nine Articles. At the process 
of re-interpretation American Roman Catholics have been very 
adept, as the Vatican well knows. 

1 The Roman Catholic Church in the Modern State. By Charles C. Mar- 
shall. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1928, pp. xiv+ 350. $250, 
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In the main the fault of the author is this failure to allow for 
the possibility of re-interpretation of the documents, rather than 
actual misinterpretation. But several instances of the latter oc- 
cur. For example, on page 202, referring to the Pastoral Letter 
of the American Episcopate concerning the Mexican situation, the 
author says: “ A recent champion of the Roman Church has ap- 
pealed to the interest of the people of the United States in behalf 
of the Roman Church in Mexico, because the people of Mexico, 
he says, have reduced the Roman Church to the status of other 
churches.” The passage from the Pastoral upon which this con- 
clusion is based reads as follows: “. . . an attempt at nothing 
less than the destruction of the Divine Constitution of the Church 
by reducing her to the status of a state-controlled schismatical 
body, without the right to form, train, and educate her own clergy, 
etc.” What the Pastoral complains of is not that the Mexican 
government has placed the Roman Church on an equality with 
other churches; but that it has tried to force it to commit schism 
by severing its connection with Rome and becoming answerable 
to the Mexican government only. Again, on pages 250 and 257 
the author mentions as an instance of interference by the Pope in 
civil affairs, his condemnation of le Sillon and of l’Action Fran- 
caise. Both of these organizations had attempted to induce, if 
not official recognition by the French Church, at least mass action 
on the part of French Catholics, in favor of particular political 
programs, the former socialist, the latter royalist. To call the 
Pope’s veto upon these activities an interference in French politics 
is hardly fair. 

The counts Which Mr. Marshall charges against the Roman 
Church may be summarized as follows: 

(a) That “ the Roman Catholic Church establishes within the 
State a body of citizens who have not freedom of conscience and 
free consciousness in matters belonging to morals, because of the 
de fide jurisdiction of the Pope over them” (p. 42); and that 
this is contrary to the spirit of democracy. 

(6) That it is the ideal of the Roman Church that the Church 
(i.e. the Roman Church) should be established by law, that the 
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spheres of Church and State in the lives of citizens should be 
marked off and that each within its own sphere should be supreme, 
and that the public exercise of any other religion should be pro- 
hibited by law. 

(c) That it is impossible to delimit the respective spheres of 
Church and State, that there is a twilight zone in which these 
= and that within that zone the Roman Church claims the 
right to determine which law its members shall obey. 

(d) That in the matter of marriage Rome has defied the Civil 
Law. 

It would seem that these points are not well taken. Granted, 
for the sake of the argument, that Mr. Marshall’s premises are 
correct, they do not seem to support his conclusion that the con- 
stitution of the Roman Church is in conflict with the constitution 
of the United Sates. 

A. In the case of no church do its adherents have freedom of 
conscience and free consciousness in matters of morals. By ac- 
cepting membership in a religious body the individual agrees to 
be bound by the code of morals recognized by that body. This 
code must in the nature of the case be authenticated by some 

authority, be it the Pope, or the Bible, or a Church Council. I 
fail to perceive why one’s acceptance in the sphere of morals of 
an infallible Pope should be any more in conflict with his duties 
as a citizen than his acceptance of an infallible Bible, or, for that 
matter, of the pronouncements of a Board of Temperance, Prohi- 
bition, and Public Morals. Nor, on the other hand, do I believe 
that one who recognizes no moral authority outside of himself 
is a safer man to trust with the privileges of citizenship than one 
who does so. In other words, is it any business of the State 
whether the citizen goes for guidance in moral matters to the 
Pope or to his local minister? Does the principle of democracy 
extend so far that vox populi is in truth vox det? 

B. The Roman Catholic authorities maintain two propositions: 
first, that it is desirable that the State should make formal recogni- 
tion of religion by participation in religious services, and secondly 

that in Roman Catholic countries other religions should be per- 
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mitted to minister only to their own adherents and should be for- 
bidden to carry on public propaganda. 

The first proposition has much to be said for it. Indeed, much 
is said for it by members of the (Episcopal) Church of England 
and of the (Presbyterian) Church of Scotland, the only differ- 
ence being in the matter of which religion shall be recognized. 


In any case the question has nothing to do with the Federal Con- 
stitution since any state may establish a church, and a church was 
established by law in Connecticut until 1818 and in Massachusetts 
until 1834. We may think this policy unwise, but it will hardly 
do to try to disfranchise those who differ with us. 

The second proposition sounds dangerous; but the bark is 


worse than the bite. The Roman Catholic authorities explain 
that by “ Roman Catholic countries” they mean countries in 
which non-Catholics constitute only “an insignificant minority ” 
of the people, and that there is probably no country in the world 
today which under this definition could be called “a Roman 
Catholic country” (and, we might add, there is not likely to be 
such a country in the future). In the meantime, as Roman 
Catholic writers say, “ The government as such, entirely regard- 
less of the personal belief of the sovereign, must maintain to- 
wards every church the same attitude as if it belonged to this 
(Roman Catholic) Church. In the consistent and upright ob- 
servance of this standpoint lies the means of being just to each 
religion and of preserving for the State its Christian character ” 
(quoted by Marshall). 

Mr. Marshall says in this connection (pp. 133-4) “ The views 
expressed in the’paragraph last quoted [summarized above] are, 
says Dr. Ryan, very true in logic and in theory, but their prac- 
tical realization in any State is so remote that no ‘ practical man’ 
will let it disturb his equanimity, though ‘ zealots and bigots’ will 
continue to attack the Roman Church. But there are many (they 
may not be practical and they may be zealots and bigots) who 
believe that invalid and erroneous doctrine should not pass un- 
rebuked because injurious results are not certain or immediate. 
Such theory an and doctrine in the mselves call for protest and justify 

action.” 


— 


_ this “theory and doctrine” into practice. 


I venture to suggest that all of us have at times found oyr- 
selves in a frame of mind to agree in principle with the theory 
and doctrine that Mr. Marshall rebukes. In connection with 
laws for Sunday observance the courts have often held that this 
is, after all, a Christian country, and that an “ insignificant mi- 
nority”” of non-Christians are not to be allowed to defeat regula- 
tions that the almost unanimous judgment of the people regard 
as salutary. I am sure that we have all had moments of exaspera- 
tion when an “ insignificant minority ” in the shape of the Society 
for the Promotion of Atheism has attempted to prevent the 
issuance of Thanksgiving Day proclamations. If the hypotheti- 
cal situation should arise that would make the Roman “ theory 
and doctrine certain or immediate,” it would only be if and when 
the vast majority of the American people, including presumably 


_ Mr. Marshall and the present writer, had embraced Roman Cathol- 


icism. In that event, I suppose that most of us, including, if the 
truth were known, most of the present Roman Catholics, (I am 
not so sure about Mr. Marshall) would still be opposed to putting 
But, after all, isn’t 
the remedy worse than the disease? Does this theory and doc- 
trine merit the “rebuke” that Mr. Marshall proposes to ad- 
minister—to exclude those who hold it from public office? If, 
as a matter of fact, Protestants were ever to become in this 
country an insignificant minority, would they be safer for having 
excluded Roman Catholics from office as long as they had the 
power to do so? 

C. There is, it is true, a twilight zone in which the fields of 
Church and State may overlap; in such cases the bewildered citi- 
zen must make his choice as to which he shall obey, and take the 
consequences. But the possibility of such conflicts is not confined 
to the Roman Canon law. None of us would assent to the prop- 
osition that the State can do no wrong. Many of our forefathers 
violated the Fugitive Slave Law for conscience’s sake. If the 
prohibition law should be extended to prohibit the use of fer- 
mented wine in the Eucharist, without doubt Anglican priests 
would accompany their Roman brothers behind the bars. 
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-_‘—). Mr. Marshall objects that Rome claims de jure the right to 


determine as to the validity of all sacramental marriages. Now, 


since the only purpose of the determination of a Church court is 
to decide whether or not a sacrament has been effected, or what 
the status of the parties shall be in the eyes of the Church, and 
since the judgment of the Church cannot possibly affect anybody’s 
civil status or property rights, why should the Church not have 
that right? Such action by the Church is not a defiance of civil 
law but an obligation laid upon the conscience of its members. 
The new Codex Juris Canonici (promulgated in 1918) lays 


down the following rules: 


i. The marriage of baptized persons (whether Catholic or non- 
Catholic) is valid if in accordance with the rules of the Canon 


Law. It is called matrimonium ratum (Canon 1015). 


ii, The marriage of unbaptized persons is valid if in accord- 


ance with the rules of Civil Law. 
legitimum (Canon 1016). 


It is called matrimonium 


_ iii, Invalid marriage is matrimonium putativum (Canon 1916). 
iv. Marriages are invalid (putativa) under the Canon Law 
when certain impediments exist, which are enumerated in the 


Canons (1067-1080). 


The impediments are in the main the 


same as those of our Common Law, but of course differ in par- 
ticulars. Suffice it to say that under the Canon Law a previous 
marriage, whether ratum or merely legitimum is a bar to mar- 
riage. There is also what is known as the “impediment of pub- 
lic honor (honestatis) ” which “arises from previous invalid 
(putativum) marriage, whether consummated or otherwise” 
(Canon 1078). - The effect of this last provision seems to be 
that the Church will refuse to recognize or permit a marriage 
where one of the parties is already party to another marriage, 
even if the prior marriage was under the Canon Law invalid, so 
long as the marriage relation exists de facto or is recognized by 


the Civil Law. 


It will be seen from the foregoing brief summary, in the first 
place, that the Canon Law will regard as valid (legittimum), al- 


though not necessarily 


as sacramental (ratum), almost any mar- 
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riage recognized by the State, except marriages by divorced per- 
sons where the prior spouse is still living. In the second place, 
even as to marriages regarded by the Canon Law as invalid, so 
long as such marriage had not been terminated by the Civil Law 
through proceedings for divorce or annulment, the priest would 
be forbidden to officiate at a second marriage, and if he did so, 
the marriage would, nevertheless, be void at the Canon Law. 

In practice, therefore, the Roman Church is never in the posi- 
tion of recognizing as valid a marriage entered into in violation 
of the Civil Law. She does sometimes refuse to recognize as 
valid a marriage so recognized by the Civil Law. If, then, such 
putative marriage is terminated by the civil courts through divorce 
proceedings, Rome permits the parties, if Roman Catholics, to 
enter into another marriage. In short Rome never permits her 
people to contract a marriage that the Civil Law forbids; she 
sometimes forbids them to contract a marriage that the Civil Law 
permits—and so, for that matter does the Episcopal Church and 
probably others. 

In this review, already too long, it has been possible merely 
to touch upon some points in which, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, Mr. Marshall has failed to make his point. Perhaps, 
however, enough has been said to show that the book is in no 
sense a dispassionate discussion, but is, rather, a brief for the 
prosecution. The briefs for the defendant are The State and the 
Church by John A. Ryan and Moorehouse F. X. Millar, and The 
Catholic Church and the Citizen by Dr. Ryan—the latter having 
been written after the publication of Mr. Marshall’s book and 
being in part a rebuttal of it. 

The title of Mr. Marshall’s book is interesting in that it dis- 
closes a type of thinking very common in America today, namely 
that the United States is the ideal modern State and other coun- 
tries are lingering behind but will catch up in time. Mr. Marshall 
says in his preface, ‘‘ The title might have referred to the United 
States of America as well as to the modern State. The former 
may, with advantage, be in the reader’s mind as the typical in- 
stance.” And so the author is not satisfied that the Vatican 
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should affirm, as it has affirmed, that the American solution of the 
problem of Church and State is acceptable to it, but he insists that 
it shall repudiate all other solutions. He insists that a world- 
wide institution shall make itself over at our behest. It is pre- 
cisely this attitude that led us to refuse to co-operate with the rest 
of the world in the League of Nations, or the World Court, un- 
less they should be made over to suit us. At any rate one cannot 
help feeling that this stirring the ashes of burnt-out controversy 
serves no useful purpose. 
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- THE STUDY OF MORAL THEOLOGY 


OUTLINE OF A READING CouRSE _ 


By Frank Hupson HAttock, Buffalo, Wyoming 


Moral Theology is a practical science and as such is built up 
little by little, never completed, always needing adjustment to the 
conditions of a newer age; with one important exception, that it 
rests upon Revelation, it is the outgrowth of experience. Un- 
fortunately for us it has not been largely cultivated within the 
Anglican communion; we find a certain initial prejudice against 
the study of it, into the causes of which we need not now enter 
and which happily is passing, if it has not entirely passed, but 
which has left us with a comparatively small body of literature. 

The development of formal Moral Theology has taken place 
for the most part within the Roman Church, we are necessarily 
forced to use this literature and in using it we find two difficulties, 
one inevitable, the other incidental. It presupposes a system 
which at many points is alien to our own, though this is often 
over-stated; the incidental obstacle is that it is written very 
largely in a language in which we do not move freely. . 

All recent Anglican writers on the subject deplore our poverty, 
attempts are being made to supply our needs and, undoubtedly, 
we will in time develop a literature adapted to our own system and 
entirely adequate; the fact that the Church both in England and 
in America now requires that its candidates for the priesthood be 
examined in Moral Theology will inevitably force the production 
of a new literature on the subject, there being nothing now which 
is entirely satisfactory and sufficiently complete. At the same 
time it is a common mistake to make too sweeping a criticism of 
the failure of Anglican writers to minister to our needs in this. 
respect. We have a body of literature which though small we 
cannot afford to regard as negligible. There are not only the 
books which we shall list in our bibliography, but also in the 
preaching of the great Anglican divines of the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries we find a rich and deep consideration of 
moral problems; this is not systematic, it is true, but it contrib- 
utes many elements for the building up of a system. 

Moral Theology must be carefully distinguished from Ethics; 
the two deal with the same subject matter to a considerable ex- 
tent but they approach it from quite different avenues. Ethics 
aims at the establishment of human ideals; it is based upon proc- 
esses of human reasoning and, in so far as it is not abstract, 
metaphyical, it is largely utilitarian, concerning itself with the 
production of the greatest amount of earthly good for the great- 
est number. Moral Theology has a supernatural end in view 
always ; it draws its material primarily from Revelation, applying 
unchangeable principles to the varying conditions of each age 
and growing with the acquisition of experience. It places God 
at its centre; it accepts as premises the teachings of Dogmatic 
Theology, in fact it might be defined as dogma expressed in 
terms of conduct, including, of course, the thought and the word — 
as well as the act. There is no necessary contradiction between 
the two, though there are systems of Ethics, e.g. the Naturalistic, 
which are incompatible with the premises of Moral Theology, 
but this is by no means true of Ethics as such and, generally, the 
study of Ethics and some familiarity with its principles and its 
terminology are presupposed. 

Moral Theology is “ the systematic consideration of what a 
Christian should do and be” (Rev. Preb. Phillips in Ch. Quart, 
Rev., April, 1927, p. 29). It is not to be confused with Casu- 
istry; the latter applies the principles which Moral Theology lays 
down to individual cases, cases lying on the border line between 
right and wrong, or more right and less right, wrong and worse. 
To many persons it seems that such cases can never, or infre- 
quently, arise; right is right, wrong is wrong, as clearly as white 
is white, black black, and the distinction ought always to be as 
readily recognized. This is, however, a very superficial view. 
Leaving aside modern illustrations, e.g. the legitimacy of the use 
of contraceptives, compare what S. Augustine and S. Chrysostom 
have to say about the permissibility of using deception; the latter 
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is clearly condemned on the principle of the former, that to de- 
ceive is always wrong, yet S. Chrysostom is surely a Christian 
acting upon what he believes to be justifiable Christian principles, 
Moral Theology has been disparaged because of this confusion 
with Casuistry of a particular type, yet a little thought, freed 
from prejudice, convinces us that each of us practices casuistry 
many times a day as we apply principles to the details of our con- 
duct, and the trained moralist, clerical or lay, will be saved from 
error just in proportion as he has sound principles to apply. 
Common sense alone is not sufficient in this respect any more 
than it is in any other. Many of the problems of modern life 
are not unmixed; gray is the predominant color rather than the 
simple black or white. The average person needs instruction 
that he may make the concrete case whiter and for such instruc- 
tion he looks to a trained teacher in the pulpit. It is wholly wrong 
to think that Moral Theology is necessary only as one ministers 
in the confessional. 

Presupposing, to meet the needs of all cases, that the student 
approaches the study of the subject without prior acquaintance 
with Ethics, or with the desire to refresh an acquaintance grown 
hazy, we give first some suggestions in this direction. Treatises 


are innumerable, we are not sure that we give the best, but we are 


sure that all we cite are worthy of serious consideration. 


ETHICS 


Drake, Durant: Problems of Conduct; Boston, 1914. A very simple treat- 
ment, useful to one who is wholly unacquainted with the subject. 
Mackenzie, J. S.: A Manual of Ethics; 4th ed., N. Y., 1901. Probably the 

most satisfactory treatment for the ordinary student. 
Dewey, John, and Tufts, J. H.: Ethics; N. Y., 1909. Perhaps the book most 
frequently used as a text, but to be read with caution. 
Paulsen, Friedrich (Eng. trans., Thilly, Frank): A System of Ethics; N. Y., 
1899. On a large scale, useful, but also to be read with caution. 
Sidgwick, Henry: Methods of Ethics; London, 1890. 
Green, T. H.: Prolegomena to Ethics; Oxford, 1890. _ 
Martineau, Jas.: Types of Ethical Theory; two vols., Oxford, 1901. 

The last three are indispensable to the advanced student; they represent from 
various points of view the most penetrating ethical thought of modern times. 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics might also be read with profit; that prince 
of Christian moralists, S. Thomas, owed much to it, in fact in the 
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Secunda of the Summa he might be said to do little more than christian- 
ize Aristotle, making no small addition, however, in incorporating the 
teachings of Christ and His Church. 


Hall, F. J. and Hallock, F. H.: Moral Theology; N. Y., 1924. Ch. ii gives a 
handy summary statement. 
Sidgwick, Henry: Outlines of the History of Ethics; many edd. A classic. 
Rogers, R. A. P.: A Short History of Ethics, Greek and Modern; London, 
1911. A readable and reliable work, more popular in character than 
Sidgwick. 


History oF EtuHics 


THEOLOGY 


Skinner, Jas.: A Synopsis of Moral and Ascetical Theology; London, 1882. 
A work out of print and very difficult to secure. It supplies a skeleton 
outline for the study of the subject, each page being well furnished 
with references to authorities ancient, mediaeval and modern, from all 
parts of the Church. The student who has access to a large theological 
library could hardly do better than to build up a system of Moral 
Theology from the references here cited—but this would be imprac- 
ticable for almost all. 

Lehmkuhl, Aug.: Theologia Moralis; two vols., many edd. 

Gury, J. P., S. J.: Compendium Theologiae Moralis; two vols., many edd. 

The last two are standard text book treatments on a large scale. They 
are probably the most used texts in Roman seminaries, and are also important 
works of reference. 

Slater, Thos.: A Manual of Moral Theology; two vols., N. Y., 1918. 

Koch, Antony (ed. and trans. Preuss, A.): Moral Theology; five vols., St. 
Louis, 1918, sqq. 

It is hard to choose between the last two works. The latter is printed in 

a different format and probably contains no more, if as much, material than 

the former; the latter is much richer in references and foot-note quotations. 

If possible the student should try to read both; if only one can be read the 

present writer would, on the whole, recommend Slater. It is probably need- 

less to add that both are in English. 

Rickaby, Jos. S. J.:*Aquinas Ethicus; two vols., London, 1896. “A transla- 
tion of the principal portions of the second part of the Summa Theo- 
logica,” and as such as indispensible for the study of Moral Theology 

as the rest of the Summa is for Dogmatic. 

Elmendorf, J. J.: Elements of Moral Theology; N. Y., 1892. Based upon the 
same source as the last with some additions. 

Webb, W. W.: The Cure of Souls; 2d ed., Mil. 1910. Now unfortunately 
out of print and hard to find. Bishop Webb avoids as far as possible 
reference to Roman writers; his foot-notes contain valuable references 

to and quotations from Anglican authorities. 

Hall, F. J. and Hallock, F. H.: Moral Theology; N. Y., 1924. This is the 

only work in English known to the writer which covers the entire sub- 
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ject of this article. It is necessarily too brief to serve as more than an 
outline, but almost every page gives references for further study. 


OLpER ANGLICAN WRITERS 


Taylor, Bp. Jeremy: Ductor Dubitantium; in the collected work of Bishop | 
Taylor much material bearing upon Moral Theology will be found. 

Sanderson, Bp. Robert: Bishop Sanderson’s Lectures on Conscience and Human 
Law; ed. and trans. Bp, Christopher Wordsworth, London, 1877. 

Marshall, Nathaniel: Penitential Discipline of the Primitive Church; Oxford, 
1846. 

Butler, Bp. Jos.: Three Sermons on Human Nature; ed. W. E. Gladstone, 
Oxford, 1896, in Works of Bishop Butler, two vols. 

_ This part of our list might be much enlarged by scattered references. 


Mopern ANGLICAN WRITERS 


Strong, T. B.: Christian Ethics; London, 1896. Bampton Lectures, 1895. An 
important work. 

Illingworth, J. R.: Christian Character; London, 1905. 

Ottley, R. L.: Christian Ethics; Essay xii in Lux Mundi, many edd. 

Ottley, R. L.: The Rule of Life and Love; London, 1913. 

Bethune-Baker, J. F.: Christian Doctrines and Their Ethical Significance; 
Essay xiii in Cambridge Theological Essays; London, 1906. : 

Gore, Bp. Chas.: Christian Moral Principles; Oxford, 1921. 

The last five while not systematic contain much suggestive material. 

Thornton, L. S.: Conduct and the Supernatural; London, 1915. Deals with 
several modern non-Christian systems, that of Nietzsche especially, and 
aims to show that sound conduct depends upon a sound faith. “Most 
suggestive. 

Belton, F. G.: Present Day Problems in Christian Morals; Mil., 1920. Has 
eleven valuable chapters on various subjects of present day moral inter- 
est; the first of these, ‘The Study of Moral Theology,’ ought by all 
means to be read and its suggestions thoughtfully weighed by any one 
who has a serious interest in the subject and a desire to know more 
about it. 

Kirk, K. E.: Some Principles of Moral Theology and Their Applicaiton; 
London, 1920. A work which merits reading; rather a pastoral theology 
with especial reference to moral and ascetic questions; in some points 
not to be followed. It makes some use of modern psychology of the 


Freudian school. 


In many of the works listed under the preceding head we have sections, 
longer or shorter, dealing with this subject; we append here those which have 
the administration of the sacrament especially in view. 

Pusey, E. B.: Advice For Those Who Exercise the Ministry of Reconciliation 
Through Confession and Absolution; Oxford, 1878. A trans. and 
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adaptation of Abbé Gaume’s Manual for Confessors. Dr. Pusey in his 
introduction extending over 174 pages has added much to the value of 
the original work. 
Reuter, J., S. J.: Neo-Confessarius; many edd. For one who can read Latin 
with a fair amount of ease this is perhaps the best work with which 
_ to begin. It is interesting to note that The Priest in Absolution, a 
booklet which caused much trouble when first issued and which was 
soon withdrawn, was largely a trans. of Reuter. 
Schieler, Caspar (trans. and ed., Heuser, H. J.) : Theory and Practice of the 
Confessional; 2d ed., N. Y., 1905. A very full treatment, 654 pp., con- 
_ taining comparatively little that will not be useful to the Anglican 
student. 
Belton, F. G.: A Manual for Confessors; Mil. 1916. Far the best of recent 
Anglican treatises dealing exclusively with this subject. 
Baverstock, A. H.: The Priest as Confessor; Mil., 1915. 
Bickersteth, Cyril: The Ministry of Absolution; London, 1912. 
Each of the above has some merit, but they are too brief to be adequate. 
Linton, E. C.: Notes on the Absolution of the Sick and Dying; London, 1915. | 
Excellent for the purpose described in the title; everyone with care of | 
souls would profit by reading it. 
Williams, W. W.: The Moral Theology of the Sacrament of Penance; Mil., — 
1917. By an Anglican writer but containing matter which is only ap- 
_ plicable to the Roman system of enforced confession; in usefulness it — 
is not to be compared with any of the preceding works under this head 
Watkins, O. D.: A History of Penance; two vols., London, 1920. The only © 
work in English dealing with the subject in a large way; some of the 
_ conclusions of the author have not been generally received. | 


CASUISTRY 


Rather a dreary subject; we content ourselves with a very few suggestions. 

Hall, Bp. Jos.: Resolutions and Decisions of Practical Cases of Conscience, 
etc., in Works, Oxford, 1863, vol. VII, pp. 268-414. 

Sanderson, Bp. Robert: The Cases Determined; in Works, Oxford, 1854, vol. 
V, pp. 1-136. 

Slater, Thos., S. J.,: Cases of Conscience for English-Speaking Countries; ; 
two vols., N. Y., 1911. Many of the cases have to do with modern 
difficulties. The case is put in Latin, the solution in English. 


In conclusion the present writer would repeat that there is yet 
much to be done in the study of the entire subject ; not only do we 
need, as has been indicated at the beginning, a satisfactory work 
in English dealing with Moral Theology as a whole on an ade- 
quate scale and true to Anglican principles, but it is also to be 
brought into association with the teachings of modern Political 
Economy, Sociology and Psychology, with all of which it has 
certain points of contact. 
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NOTES, COMMENTS, AND PROBLEMS 


By Burton Scott Easton, General Theological Seminary 


The most dramatic of the various ecclesiastical news items is 
of course the final settlement of the tension between the Vatican 
and the Italian government. What seems to be largely over- 
looked, however, in the current accounts is the fact that the 
_ original tension was due to the occupation of all the papal states 
by the Italians, and that the seclusion of Pius IX in the Vatican 
was primarily a protest against the seizure of Rome. The Vati- 
can now renounces all claim to its earlier territory, with the ex- 
ception of a microscopic plot of ground; if Pius IX had been 
_ willing to do this, the comedy of the past half century probably 
would have been avoided. 

Of considerably more importance for the future of the Roman 
Catholic Church, however, is the apparently certain “ recall” of 
the Vatican Council in 1930. Theoretically this council was 
never dissolved, its members merely dispersing when the Italian 
troops entered Rome, and now “ it” is to meet again. The press 

reports state that Pius XI is to lay several questions in dogmatic 
| theology before it, and its decisions—if it reaches any—will nat- 
urally become authoritative. Consequently its proceedings will be 
watched with extraordinary interest; as a more inopportune time 
- for new dogmatic definitions can scarcely be imagined, the op- 
portunities for blundering are immense. It may be, however, 
that the present Pope—who is a competent scholar in many fields 
— is choosing this method to accomplish the relaxing of oppressive 


theories. 
It is with great pleasure that we welcome the revival of the 
Theologische Rundschau. This most useful of all the biblio- 
7 graphical periodicals was a war casualty, expiring in 1917, and we 
have missed it sadly. Mohr of Tiibingen remains the publisher, 
and the new editors are Rudolf Bultmann and Hans von Soden, 
_ thus putting the editorial headquarters in Marburg. 
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At the last meeting of the American Academy for Jewish Re- 
search Dr. Margolis proposed the undertaking of an edition of 
the Hebrew Old Testament that would go behind the Masoretic 
text to the best authorities available. His plans call for a com- 
mittee of some forty Jewish and Christian scholars, working for 
the next ten years; the estimated cost ($500,000) being borne en- 
tirely by Hebrews. 

Now that the H. W. Wilson Company has published the mas- 
sive Books in Print, it is looking for fresh worlds to conquer. 
It has decided in favor of a complete Essay Index, work on which 
has already been begun. ‘“‘ A comprehensive” scale is promised 
—and the Wilson definition of “comprehensive” is always 
luxurious. 

Those searching for a nicely illustrated Bible may be interested 
in the copy of the Lucas Cranach edition now for sale in New 
York City. It is printed on vellum, has three full page miniatures 
painted and signed by Cranach, and each of the three volumes 
contains long autograph inscriptions by Luther, Melanchthon, 
Bugenhagen and Cruciger. The price is $165,000. 

To the Biblical manuscripts in the United States there has been 
just added a new Vulgate manuscript of the Gospels, presented 
by Mr. Edward S. Harkness to the New York Public Library. : 
It is thought to have been written in West Anglia around the wn : 
850. Of no especial importance for textual purposes, it is lav- . 
ishly executed and is a magnificent specimen of decoration. 

Dr. Albright, since 1919 Director of the American School in 
Jerusalem, has been called to Johns Hopkins University, where 
he will succeed the late Professor Paul Haupt. The new direc- : 
tor in Jerusalem is Dean C. C. McCown, of the Pacific School of 
Religion. 

In the last number of these ‘‘ Notes” exigencies of space ne- 
cessitated the omission of the necrology. Consequently the fol-— 
lowing list is unusually long: 

Alphonse Aulard was said to know more about the French 
Revolution than any other scholar of any date. His name is in- 
cluded here on account of his special interest in the religious 
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aspects of the Revolution; he maintained consistently that both 
church and clergy were far more generously treated than most 
historians allow. 

Pierre Henry * Batiffol was born in 1861. In 1892 he pub- 
lished his very important Histoire du Breviaire Romain and, with 
Pére Lagrange, founded the Revue Biblique. In 1898 he was 

Epona rector of the Institut Catholique of Toulouse; when 
he asumed control this institution was in bad shape but he made 
it into a school of high order. 1902 to 1905 saw his Etudes 
-WHistoire et de Théologie Positive; chiefly concerning the 
— In the debate between Loisy and Harnack that in- 
augurated the modernist controversy Batiffol undertook a medi- 
_ ating position. He was certainly no modernist, but in the scare 
_ of 1907 Archbishop Germain of Toulouse removed him from his 
-rectorship; the reason assigned was that his History of the 
Breviary (published fifteen years before!) had been too critical 
of the legends of the saints. He escaped further discipline, how- 
ever, and in 1915 was made Honorary Canon of Notre Dame. 
Beginning in 1909 and continuing almost to the time of his death 
he published a series of successive volumes on Church History to 
the end of the patristic period ; each under a different title. While 
_ these books represent a strongly polemical Roman Catholic atti- 
“tude, Batiffol’s historic conscience always prevented him from 
going to extremes. 

Charles Minnegerode Beckwith, Bishop of Alabama, was born 
in 1851. His special interest was in the Prayer Book, on which 
_he wrote various instruction manuals. 

Sir Edmund Gosse’s field was that of belles lettres, but he made 

a few incursions into subjects impinging on theology, as in his 
+ Life and Letters of Dr. John Donne (1897). 

Theodor Haering, born in 1848 and professor in Tubingen at 
the time of his retirement in 1920, was one of the most distin- 
Ser interpreters of Ritschl. His list of writings is very long, 
_ two of his most characteristic works being translated into Eng- 

lish, his Ethics in 1909 and his Dogmatics in 1913. After his 
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retirement he devoted himself to New Testament exegesis, pub- 
lishing commentaries on Romans, Philippians, the Pastorals, 
Hebrews, and the Johannine Epistles. 

Viscount Haldane was one of the men of extraordinarily 
varied activities that only Great Britain seems to produce. His 
political record alone would seem to be enough for anyone; a 
member of Parliament most of his adult life, Secretary of State 
for War during the racking years 1905-1912, and twice Lord 
Chancellor. At the same time he attained perhaps even higher 
rank as a philosophical writer. He began by writing in collabora- 
tion with Professor Seth in the Essays in Philosophical Criticism. 
Then came his Life of Adam Smith, and his translation of Schop- 
enhauer’s World as Will in three large volumes. 1902 saw his 
Education and Empire; 1903 his Pathway to Reality. His politi- 
cal duties called for an intermission of his philosophical output, 
but within the years 1921-26 he produced The Reign of Rela- 
tivity, The Philosophy of Humanism and Human Experience. 

Charles Wesley Leffingwell was nearly ninety years old; he 
was born in 1840. For twenty-one years he edited The Living 
Church. 

Mark Lidzbarski, Orientalist, expert in Mandaeanism, and the 
first translator of the Ginza, was a Jew. He has left us a vivid 
description of his troubles with his coreligionists in an auto- 
biography (published anonymously) entitled Auf rohem Weg. 

George Herbert Morrison was born in 1866, became known as 
one of the most popular preachers in Scotland, and in 1926 was 
elected Moderator of the United Free Church General Assembly. 
This election entitled him to be addressed as “ The Right Rever- 
end”; that Presbyterian clergymen bear this title is something 
unfamiliar on this side of the Atlantic. His volumes of sermons 
are almost countless, but for a while he was engaged in the rigidly 
scientific work of subeditor of the New English Dictionary. 

Wilhelm Nowack, sometime Professor of Old Testament at 
Strassburg, was seventy-eight years old. His great contribution 
was the Handkommentar zum alten Testament, of which he was 
editor-in-chief. In this he wrote the Minor Prophets, which 
passed through three editions. 
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Ludwig Pastor was born in 1854 and was a scholar of Janssen, 
He specialized in church history, and in 1886 began his classic 
Geschichte der Piapste, which has extended through interminable 
volumes and has been translated into English. Otherwise he is 
best known for his biography of his master. 

Théodore Reinach was the younger (born in 1860) of a re- 
markable pair of brothers. The elder, Salomon, has distinguished 
himself in the field of comparative religion; Théodore centered 

q his attention around the history of the Jews, wrote many im- 
portant contributions to the subject, and was the author of the 
standard French translation of Josephus. 

Paul Sabatier, a member of a famous Huguenot family, was 
born in 1858. Educated for the ministry of the Reformed 

_ Church, his first active pastorate was in Strassburg. After four 
years his talents were recognized by the German government in 
1889, which offered to promote him if he would apply for Ger- 

man citizenship; he refused and was promptly expelled as a 
political agitator. His health was ruined, and after an abortive 
attempt to take up pastoral duties once more, he gave himself over 
to historical research, and began work on what was to be his great 
specialty, the life of St. Francis of Assisi. His famous Vie de 
St.-Francois appeared in 1893 and was translated into practically 
every European language, including Polish. A list of his writ- 
ings since that time is virtually the history of Franciscan studies; 
and not the least of his contributions was his passionate and 
successful search everywhere for unpublished manuscripts bear- 
on his theme. In 1902 he organized the Société Internationale 
des Etudes Franciscaines, and treated the world to the spectacle of 
scholars of all faiths, many of them profoundly learned members 
of the Franciscan Order, working under the leadership of a 
Huguenot. In the modernist controversy he contributed freely to 
the literary defense of the liberal position. After the war, when 
Strasbourg (now bearing this name) had been returned to France, 
he was appointed Professor of Church History in the reorganized 


university. 
Eugene Stock, Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
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was eighty-two years old. His whole life was devoted to mis- 
sionary activity, although less in the active work than in home 
organization and literary propaganda; he published endless special 
treatises on every aspect of missions. His most outstanding 
book was his History of the Church Missionary Society in four 
volumes (1899-1916). He was a layman. 

Olaf Alfred Toffteen had great abilities as an Orientalist, and 
specialized largely in Semitic chronology. His curious theory of 
Pentateuchal structure, however, never commended itself to 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A New Commentary on Holy Scripture, including the Apocrypha. Edited by 
Charles Gore, H. L. Goudge and Alfred Guillaume. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1928, pp. xv + 607 + 158 + 743. $5.00. 

So much has already been said and written about his com- 
mentary that the reviewer is dispensed from pointing out that the 
Old Testament articles follow the Driver tradition frankly and 
faithfully. Mr. Frith does admirable work with Genesis, and 

Mr. Battersby’s Deuteronomy is—within Driverian limits—dis- 
tinguished. Dr. Guillaume himself handles Kings and Chronicles 

- is, if anything, a little too severe on the motives of the 

-Chronicler. Isaiah (divided between Mr. Binns and Dr. Guil- 

_Taume) is adequate enough within the very compressed limits 

necessary. Dr. McNeile’s Psalms is so brief that there is not 

much room for anything but devotional exposition. The “ dic- 
tionary” articles are generally satisfactory, with Dr. Burkitt's 
introduction to the prophets perhaps the most outstanding, al- 
though Dr. James’ “ Comparative Study of the Old Testament” 
is very useful in its survey of Semitic religion in general. None 
of the contributors, however, make much reference to post-Driver 

Old Testament investigation; Hoelscher, Mowinckel, Welch and 
Robinson, for instance, have been practically ignored. 

One hundred and fifty-eight pages are not many to give the 

Apocrypha, but we are grateful for anything in this neglected 

field. Dr. Oesterly takes II Esdras and Ecclesiasticus; most un- 

-accountably in his handling of the former we hear nothing of 

Violet’s text. Dr. Charles Harris has Wisdom (very brief), 
{ Mr. Hunkin the Maccabees, and Dr. Thackeray Tobit, Baruch, 
= the Epistle of Jeremy. The only “ dictionary” article in 
this section is Dr. Bevan’s discussion of inter-Testamental de- 
velopment; it is intensely able. 

So far the commentary has moved within the realm of sanely 
moderate criticism, but when we open the New Testament por- 
368 
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tion we find ourselves confronted for the most part by a fierce 
non possumus obscurantism; there is not the slightest use in at- 
tempting to soften this fact. The three test books are of course 
St. John, St. Mark and Acts, and all three are handled as infal- 
‘lible in almost every word and letter. St. John was given to Dr. 
Walter Lock. His introduction admits that “ a good deal of the 
spiritual value of the book will still remain ” if its historical state- 
ments are not taken literally, but he himself discards the theory 
vigorously. He admits, however, an interpretative element. in 
the discourses, although his commentary reduces this to minimal 
dimensions ; the discourse in the sixth chapter was a hard saying 
“at the time,” but “to the disciples the meaning would become 
clear just a year later’ when the Eucharist was instituted. Even 
Dr. Lock, however, is not conservative enough to suit the editors. 
He hesitates a little as to which John was the Evangelist; so Dr. 
Harris appends a note arguing passionately for the Zebedee. 

Dr. Turner’s St. Mark is of course intensely learned, and is 
written with much charm. His profound knowledge of textual 
criticism is put to good service, and he uses lexicographical ma- 
terial authoritatively. Otherwise he is as irresponsive to his- 
torical criticism as was Dr. Swete; St. Mark has done nothing 
but transcribe St. Peter’s recollections, and St. Peter never made 
a mistake. ‘The whole problem of Pauline influence is treated as 
if the question never existed, and even the predictions of the 
Resurrection are defended as literally authentic. 

The same applies to Prebendary Bicknell’s Acts; which winds 
up with a note that “the” critical view can be studied in Preu- 
schen and Loisy’(!). 

With this historical foundation, deeper study of the problems 
of the apostolic age is naturally inhibited. Dr. Goudge, who 
writes on Pauline theology, follows the lead of the above con- 
tributors by blending together evidence from the Epistles and 
evidence from Acts on an exactly equal footing; for instance the 
obviously secondary gloss in Acts 19:6 is combined with episto- 
lary data to show that wherever St. Paul speaks of baptism he 
always includes confirmation as well. Consequently Canon Wil- 
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liams, who writes on Romans, treats the Roman readers as Jew- 
ish conservatives who were disowned by all sections of the 
. Church; Harnack’s sapient note that I Clement is the best intro- 
. duction to Romans finds no illustration in this commentary. 
In contrast Dr. J. K. Mozley’s Corinthians and Father Wil- 


fred Knox’s Galatians move in a different world, that of genuine 
history. Father Knox, in particular, has all the most modern 

results at his finger tips, and he popularizes them admirably. 
Otherwise, St. Matthew is the joint product of Dr. Goudge 
and Mr. Levertoff. It presupposes an extraordinary theory of 
_ literary structure—a reproduction of the synagogue lections from 
. - Deuteronomy—that can be defended only by ignoring the Synop- 
tic problem. The exposition, however, is good, there are admir- 
able Rabbinic illustrations, and the existence of secondary accre- 
tions is frankly recognized. Bishop Gore’s St. Luke is not 
troubled by critical questions. We are a bit amazed, however, 
to find him following Wellhausen (via Canon Bate) in omitting 
every reference to the Eucharist from the twenty-second chapter. 
This solves—for him—the whole problem; Luke, as consistent 
Paulinist, had simply the Pauline doctrine of the Eucharist, which 
. because of the disciplina arcani he refrained from putting in his 
_ Gospel. We are amused to meet the disciplina arcani again, for 
we had thought it dead a century ago. But if Bishop Gore had 
_ known what Wellhausen, Lietzmann and K. L. Schmidt (not to 
cite others) had done with this “ shortest text,” he would not 
have adopted so light hearted an attitude. And does he not 
realize that he is doubling the difficulty by putting the origin of 

the Old Latin text into the second century ? 

The “ dictionary ” articles on the New Testament are very un- 
even. Mr. Narborough has done well with the Synoptic problem, 
but none of the commentators on the Synoptists pay much atten- 
tion to his conclusions. Dr. Turner’s discussion of the textual 
history is of course superb. Other of these articles, though, are 
merely dogmatic theology and are out of place in a commentary. 
The bibliographies are often very slipshod, while St. Matthew 
and St. Luke are given no bibliographies at all. A “ Slight 
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Subject Index” is provided, but no others. And why is Dr. 
McNeile’s name omitted from the table of Old Testament con- 


tributors? 
Burton Scott EAston. 


the Rise of Rome. Ed. by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, and M. P. Charles- 
worth Macmillan, 1928, pp xxi + 988+6 tables $10.50. 
Volume of Plates, II. By C. T. Seltman. Ib., pp. xii+121. $3.25. 
Volume VII of the Cambridge Ancient History carries us well 
into the early Hellenistic and Roman Republican period, and is 
appropriately introduced by a chapter on ‘ The Leading Ideas of 
the New Period,’ by Professor W. S. Ferguson. In it he dis- 
cusses some of its salient features: experimentation, religious 
_ syncretism, science versus revelation (this last perhaps too sharply 
put, if meant of the Hellenistic period as a whole). With ex- 
pert hand he delineates the new conception of monarchy, deifica- 
tion and its origins, the shift from local polis to world-state, and 
finally the general characteristics of cosmopolitanism, individual- 
and—in ethics and philosophy—Stoicism. 
_ The narrative is now resumed with chapters on the coming of 
_ the Celts (de Navarro), the new Hellenistic Kingdoms (W. W. 
_ Tarn), Ptolemaic Egypt (Prof. Rostovtzeff), Syria and the East 
_ (Rostovtzeff), Macedonia and Greece (Tarn), Athens (C. F. 
Angus), Alexandrian literature (E. A. Barber), Hellenistic 
- Science and Mathematics (W. H. S. Jones and Sir Thomas 
: Heath). All of these chapters are of great importance for the 
period lying between Old and New Testaments, for the biblical 
student, and for the background of Judaism and early Chris- 
tianity for historical theology. And they are all by experts, and 
written from the point of view of the best modern scholarship. 
With Ch. x begins the Story of Rome, with chapters on the 
Sources for the Tradition of the early history, the formation of 
‘the city and its early kings, primitive institutions, the Republic, 
its neighbors, its unification, and its wars. Two only of the re- 
maining chapters deal with the east : the struggle of Egypt against 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. VII. The Hellenistic Monarchies and 
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Syria and Macedonia is recounted in Ch. xxii, and the Greek 
Leagues and Macedonia are described in Ch. xxiii (both by W. 
W. Tarn). 

It is a wonderful panorama that is spread out before us in this 
volume, little less than the founding of a new world-order, closer 
in time and in family likeness to the order of modern society than 
the hoary systems described in earlier volumes. The Cambridge 
Ancient History was a brilliant conception, and its execution is 
worthy of the late Professor Bury’s plan. 

The second volume of Plates, designed to accompany Vol. V 
and VI of the History, pictures chiefly Greek coinage, architec- 
ture, and sculpture. Each plate is accompanied by explanatory 


letter-press. 
_ FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


Hellenistic Civilisation. By W. W. Tarn. Longmans, 1927, pp. viii + 312. 
$6.00. 

No one knows more about the political, social, and economic 
history of the Hellenistic period than the author of Anttigonos 
Gonatas, and now at last he has written a full account of the 
social life of that period under the title, Hellenistic Civilisation. 
Chapter i gives a rapid survey of the political history, as a guide 
to what follows. Then follow two chapters on the political and 
social-economic conditions. Chs. iv—v deal with Asia and Egypt; 
ch. vi with ‘ Hellenism and the Jews’; the remaining chapters 
treat of ‘Trade and Exploration,’ ‘ Literature and Learning,’ 
‘Science and Art,’ and ‘ Philosophy and Religion.’ 

Chapter vi, on ‘ Hellenism and the Jews,’ offers little that is 
new; it is a careful survey of the contacts between the two, and 
a description of the process whereby the Jews, alone among 
ancient peoples of the Mediterranean basin, successfully resisted 
the attractions of the syncretistic maelstrom. 

The volume as a whole offers an admirable introductory sur- 
vey of the whole subject, of immense importance for the back- 
ground of early Judaism and Christianity. 
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Religion and the New Testament. By R. H. Malden. New York: Oxford 

University Press, American Branch, 1928, pp. xiii +204. $2.50. 

Canon Malden’s book is an attempt in the New Testament field 
to bridge the gap between the world of Christian learning and 
that of the general church-goer—an attempt “ rather to popular- 
ize knowledge than to advance it.”” English conditions are aimed 
at primarily, but the need for such work can hardly be greater 
there than in this country. 

More than a mere exposition of the results of New Testament 
criticism, the book defends the thesis that Christianity is not es- 
sentially a philosophy or a moral code but depends on and is 
constituted by unique historic facts, which if admitted, make the 
Christian position “in broad outline impregnable.” These facts 
are attested by a living tradition (observance of the Eucharist 
and of the first day of the week) and by documentary evidence. 

Critical results regarding the Epistles are canvassed unex- 
ceptionably in the main, and the Synoptic Gospels are approached 
from the standpoint of the question: Does their direct testimony 
account for the exalted tradition indirectly evidenced by the 
Epistles? The answer is, “ Ii what is said about Him there [in 
the Synoptics] is the whole truth Christianity becomes unintelligi- 
ble,” and the Fourth Gospel, defended as true history, fills the 
gap. Is this dilemma necessary? It would seem possible to 
maintain that the Synoptic record contains sufficient seed for the 
full-blown faith of the Apostolic Age, and that the fact that it 
does not actually contain that faith is good evidence for the his- 
toric sense of the Evangelists. Then too a wide body of opinion 
inclines to the view that the Fourth Gospel itself enshrines a faith 
which must be accounted for by facts rather than vice versa. 

There are excellent chapters on ‘ The Determination of The 
Canon” and on the New Testament “‘ Apocrypha” which the 
writer ably uses to enhance the evidential value of the canonical 
N. T. The book concludes with timely discussions of “ Chris- 
tian Ethics”’ and “ Institutional Religion,” not so unrelated to 
the general subject as might appear to be the case. 

It is immensely worth while to have so readable a volume em- 
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bodying the results of criticism yet showing the real strength of 


the Christian appeal to the facts of history. The writer has un- 
duly minimised the importance of a Christian philosophy without 
which the facts are meaningless, but on the whole the tendency to 
minimise the facts and detach Christianity from its historic touch- 
stone offers probably the greater danger. 


LAWRENCE Rose. 


The Master: A Life of Jesus Christ. By Walter Russell Bowie. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928, pp. xii-+ 328. $2.50. 

This book is an explicit interpretation of the Synoptic tradi- 
tion from the standpoint of poetic intuition: indeed, when first 
announced its title was to be The Poet of Nazareth. The third 
chapter, ‘‘ The Genius of Jesus,” sets out the basic principles of 
this interpretation; after defining the purpose of poetry in gen- 
eral, Dr. Bowie writes: “So it was with the greater and more 
far-reaching poetry of Jesus. He took the homely elements of 
life as a poet takes the homely syllables of language, and set them 

_ to the march of far-off cadences. The sowing of seed, the knead- 
ing of leaven, the giving of a cup of water to a child, work and 
rest, the round of daily human service and the patient eagerness 
of human hearts—all these fell into place, like notes within a 
symphony, before the motif of his message of a Kingdom of God 
made real upon the earth. Even the darker and more intractable 
elements were swept into the unity of his great conception. . . . 
Through them all there throbbed the grandeur of the steady pur- 
of God.” 
Now, such an expository method depends wholly on the ex- 
positor who essays it. In incompetent hands—especially in the 
hands of a sentimentalist—the results might be pretty awful ; only 
consummate tact could lead to anything like success. Dr. Bowie, 
‘ however, has just the qualities needed, moral sturdiness, a genuine 
sense of beauty and a spiritual delicacy, and the result is a very 

great book. On almost every page there are sentences worthy of 
quotation ; as instances we may note page 276, “ The Last Supper 
has rightly become a sacrament. It is observed, as it ought to be, 
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as a rendevouz with Jesus;”’ or page 116 in answer to Dr. Case: 
“ This is a type of criticism not infrequently met with, the char- 
acteristic of which is this: that it begins by tracing all the deep 
grooves of circumstance and idea in which men of that time 
moved, and in which psychologically all men ordinarily had to 
move; and then smoothly concludes that Jesus moved in these 
grooves too. But the fallacy lies in the simple fact that Jesus 
was not ordinary.” 

The prosaic historian may, indeed, point out certain slips. On 
page 195 Dr. Bowie seems to put Chorazin on the wrong side of 
the Jordan, and does not appear to realize that from Capernaum 
to Bethsaida was only an hour’s brisk walk. On page 117 the 
Galilean publicans are said to be in Roman service, with which 
of course they had nothing to do. Such things, of course, are 
trifles. Rather more serious is the lack of any attempt to define 
exactly what Jesus meant by Messiahship and the Kingdom; the 
definition of the former on page 69 is quite irrelevant and irrecon- 
cilable with the much better definition of page 286. Dr. Bowie’s 
treatment of the tradition, moreover, not infrequently assumes 
the exact authenticity of every detail in the settings; witness has | 
discussion of Mark 2: 1-12 on pages 112-114. This affects the 
handling of the miracle stories. In his account of the cursing 
of the fig-tree, for instance, we read (page 244): Peter “ saw 
Jesus go into the temple and cleanse it of the traders who defiled 
it. He witnessed there an indignation so scorching that it was 
not altogether strange that his impulsive mind, on the next morn- 
ing when he saw the fig-tree withered, imagined that Jesus had © 
cursed that.” Such a method of explanation is a bit out-moded | 
nowadays. 

These criticisms ought to be made in justice to the facts of 
history. But, at the same time, Dr. Bowie’s book is itself a very 
important contribution to our knowledge of history. The ability — 
to interpret so sympathetically what Jesus taught is historical 
criticism, and historical criticism of no mean order. 


Burton Scott EAstTon. 


| 
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The Shining Mystery of Jesus. By Douglas Edwards. New York: Long- 


mans, 1928, pp. xiii+178. $2.00. 
“The Gospels today are almost undiscovered country,” says 
Mr. Edwards in the preface to this book. He believes that most 
_New Testament criticism today is warped and blinded by the 
7 present academic fashion which is to picture Jesus as a man and 
nothing more than a man. His thesis is that if we go to the 
Gospels—and the study is confined to the Synoptics—simply and 
with a mind as nearly open as we can make it, we find in Jesus 
_a figure of “ shining Mystery,” a person whom we can only begin 
to understand when we realize that while he was a man, yet he 
was radically different from other men, and when we accept at 
- their face value the parts of the story that reveal this “ super- 
natural ” element in his personality. 
This is truly an illuminating book, and one which may well 
mark the beginning of a new emphasis in the study of the Gospels 


C. L. STREET. 


_ New Horizons of the Christian Faith. The Hale Lectures 1927-28. By Fred- 
erick C. Grant. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1928, pp. xxix + 287. $1.50. 
Thanks to their notorious inequality, endowed Lectures are in 

‘none too good repute; evidence could be led even from the most 

distinguished Foundations. Accordingly, it were well to say at 
once that Dr. Grant has acquitted himself admirably in the very 
difficult task essayed by him. Indeed, he “has better bettered 
expectation.”” His book is sane and courageous, competent and 
informed. Disregarding the easy temptations of a grotesque 
radicalism, he has neither concealed nor fled before disagreeable 
challenges. Nay, suspicious as many are apt to be when they ap- 

_ proach apologetic material, they will find here the exception that 

flouts their rule; find food for reflection—which they too often 
omit. Let them inwardly digest the note on p. 213, for example. 
It is a brief notice to dollar soothsayers. 

Naturally, the Foreword and the Synopsis of Contents give 
a taste of the quality to be displayed later. The Catholic, the 
Evangelical, and the ‘ Modernist’ positions have each something 
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to contribute, when “new horizons” are sought. “ The pres- 
sure of inner necessity urges forward from the antitheses of the 
present to the synthesis to come; a task for theology as a whole 
rather than for apologetics.” “ Faith is a victory rather than a 
possession.” Above all, there are hopeful signs. 

The main body of the book consists of eight Lectures as fol- 
lows:—I. Introductory (a capital review); II. Religion in a 
Changing Universe; III. Religion and Natural Science; IV. 
Christianity and the History of Religions; V. Christianity and 
the Psychology of Religion; VI. The New Bible; VII. Theology 
and Modern Philosophy; VIII. Christian Doctrine in the Twenti- 
eth Century. The bare titles suffice to indicate the sweep of the 
book, and to hint that Dr. Grant confronts the major discontents 
of the day; they also show how impossible it is to do justice to 
the wealth of information and suggestion within the compass 
of a review. I can but say to all—get it and study it. Full in- 
dices of Subjects and of Persons enable the reader to find his way 
about with celerity; the printing has been so carefully overlooked 
that, after several readings, I find but a single mistake, and a 
single omission. Our Editor has proved, as a kind of postscript 
to everything else, that he can edit! 

I am therefore going to content myself with pointing out that 
Dr. Grant’s emphases may be gleaned by careful perusal of his 
references. As he is frank to admit, he takes the theological 
standpoint. Thus, we are not surprised to find St. Augustine in 
the forefront, followed by Plato, Inge, Otto, Rawlinson and 
Webb. When it comes to the philosophers, the influence of con- 
temporary moveinents, or of survivals as factors in modern 
speculations, tell their tale. Whitehead takes the lead, followed 
by James, Kant, Lloyd Morgan, Hegel, Hobson, Bosanquet, 
Pringle Pattison, and J. Arthur Thomson; the Cairds and Dewey 
are conspicuous by total absence—a curious commentary on the 
strictly momentary—and therefore, in all likelihood, quite tem- 
porary pother. I am, and am bound to remain, more than dubi- 
ous about the direction given to “ new” thought by Wm. James 
and his followers. Nevertheless, Dr. Grant’s treatment of their 
“curves” seems to me to be the best chapter in the book (Lecture 
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'V.). The author hits out here—and he might have hit mach 
harder! This harder hitting is reserved for certain “ realists” 
(pp. 224 f.). Our author here lays his finger upon a paradox 
of “ modern thought.” The “ realists” crystallised some four- 
teen years back, only to discover—if they have discovered—that 
the “ science’ cited in evidence has been proving ever since that 
e “final outcome ”’ was no more than a diurnal flare-up! Dr. 
Grant proceeds to prove this in Lectures VIII and IX where we 
_have most suggestive remarks on the relation between theology 
and modern philosophy. Probably the most significant pro- 
nouncement concerns the ethical intent of metaphysics, which 
parallels the practical intent of science. Dr. Grant remains too 

Lotzean here, but he is on the right track. 

As I have said, the book so abounds in wealth of reference 
that a reviewer can no more than press the point. I must content 
myself, accordingly, with bespeaking for the volume a wide cir- 
culation, particularly among those who write fluently about what 
they call religion, on a basis of evident dislike, or more evident, 
of total ignorance, especially when they touch theology. 


R. M. WENLEY. 


Affirmative Religion. By Winfred Ernest Garrison. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1928, pp. viii +292. $2.00. 

Current Protestant Liberalism has been characterized too much 
by an arid intellectualism and a negative attitude toward those 

_ deep rooted beliefs which seem for better or for worse to be in- 
extricably related to religious zeal and religious achievement. 
Dr. Garrison’s book is important because it is both liberal and 
constructive. It is ‘‘ affirmative” as its title indicates. 

The book starts with a plea for more frankness and honesty 
on the part of liberal ministers, and points out the tendency on 
the part of men of liberal views to preach as though they still 
held to the traditional point of view about the Bible and Christian 
doctrine when as a matter of fact they don’t. It goes on to give a 
clear and forceful statement of the liberal Protestant position. 

The book is beautifully written, and abounds in happy turns of 
expression. The chapter on “Sin” is particularly good. For 
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the phrase “ long-distance sin,” referring to sins against people 
we neither see nor know, but with whom we are brought in con- 
tact by the complexity of our present day social organization, this 
reviewer owes Dr. Garrison a personal debt of gratitude. 
Whether or not one agrees with the main position of this book, 
it is a real service to have that position so clearly and attractively 
set forth. C. L. Street. 


Der Durchbruch der Religion in menschlichen Seelenleben. By Eivind Berg- 
grav. Tr. by V. H. Giinther. Gottingen: Vanderhoeck and Ruprecht, 
1928, pp. 188. M. 8. 


The above very scholarly work of the present Bishop (Lu- 
theran) of Haarlogaland has been translated from the Nor- 
wegian into the German by Dr. Giinther of Olso. The book is 
eloquently written and shows a remarkable acquaintance with the 
literature of Germany, France, and England, as well as with the 
writings of the Scandinavian theologians, less known in this 
country than is their due. Within the compass of a few pages 
we find quotations from such varied sources as Hume, Feuerbach, 
Spinoza, Joel, William James, H6ffding, Leibniz, John R. Mott, 
and Rhys Davids’ translations from the Buddhist Suttas. But 
through all runs the author’s own interpretation of religion as 
die grenziiberstreitende Tendenz, a kind of ‘ drive’ included in 
Rudolph Otto’s ‘ sense of the numinous’ which is continually im- 
pelling men to find new horizons and then immediately attempt 
to transcend them. Man, says Dr. Berggrav, cannot live in the 
Absolute, yet he only discovers horizons in order to make fresh 
excursions toward the Absolute. Der Mensch trigt eine Adler- 
feder auf seinem Haupe. 

The treatment of this exceedingly interesting aspect of religion 
leads to the discussion of many subsidiary themes, but the author 
feels that his ‘ Schlusswort’ may well be given in the lines of 
Konrad Ferdinand Meyers: 

Die Rechte streckt’ ich schmerzlich oft in Harmesnachten 
Und fiihlt’ gedriickt sie unverhofft von einer Rechten. 
Wer Gott ist, wird in Ewigkeit kein Mensch ergriinden ; 
Doch will er treu sich alle Zeit mit uns verbiinden. 


H. H. Gowen. 
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The Case for Christianity. By Clement F. Rogers. Harper, 1928, pp. 278, 
$3.00. 
Hyde Park must be a first-class experiment station in popular 


apologetics. The author, who once each week for several years 

faced the crowds there, has given us a handbook of popular 

apologetics based on these experiences. Inquirers about the 
Faith will fall roughly into two classes, those who wish guidance 
to study out for themselves a groundwork of belief, and those 
who want answers to specific difficulties and questions which they 

raise or with which they have been confronted. The present 
volume is intended to meet the case of these latter. The copious 

citations of authorities will be found very useful. 

The arrangement is the reverse of that usual in a philosophy — 
of religion. Ethics is treated first, then the nature of man, the 
Bible, Christ, and finally the idea of God. There is much to be 
said for this arrangement; at least it is the practical approach. 
The author is at his best in treating ethical problems. Upon the 
theoretical side, Pascal is his guiding star and the argument is 
rather too pragmatic. The treatment of Biblical criticism is the 
weakest part of the book. The chronology of the Gospels is 
made to hinge on the fact that Acts breaks off before the execu-_ 
tion of Saint Paul. From this the author concludes that the book _ 
must have been written before the date (62 A.D.), and St. Luke’s 
gospel before the Acts, and St. Mark before St. Luke—hence that 
St. Mark’s gospel “ was written in the early fifties, if not be- 
fore.” That the fourth gospel was written by the Apostle John 
he accepts on the authority of Westcott, and adds that “ many 
of us think that little has been added to the solution of the prob- 
lem by later writers.” 

In spite of this over-conservatism, the book is a perfect mine of 
material for answers to the posers that have to be met on the 
spur of the moment. Anyone who wants to be prepared to meet 
the catch as catch can type of argument, can hardly afford to be 
without it. 


C. L. 
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The Certainty of God. By James Gordon Gilkey. Macmillan, 1928, pp. 220. 
$1.75. 

We are told in the introduction that the present volume is the 
third and last in a series which aims to interpret liberal Chris- 
tianity to the thoughtful people of our time, and that it answers 
questions about God which are being raised everywhere today. 
The reader will find that this promise is more than fulfilled. Not 
only do we learn about God, but a deal about ourselves in our 
relation to Him. The difficulties of belief are recognized frankly. 
Some of the problems considered are: Do we really know there is 
a God? Is the sense of God’s presence a delusion? Can we 
reconcile God’s love and the world’s pain? How does God speak 
tous? How much will God do to help us? 

Each of these questions involves necessarily the further ques- 
tion, “ What are you going to do about it?” This practical side 
is admirably dealt with. Of especial value, at least for young 
readers, is the treatment of that type of psychology of religion 
that sees nothing in religious experience except a mechanical 
process of the mind itself. 

On the other hand, the answer to the question “ How does God 
speak to us? ”’ is incomplete. No mention is made of the contacts 
that God makes through the Church and by its sacraments. 
Granted that in the case of the author such contacts may not 
exist, he has surely no right to ignore the religious experience of 
seven-eighths of Christendom. If he rejects the objective reality 
of the experiences of most other Christians, on what ground may 
he claim it for his own? In common also with most others of 
the liberal school, he has failed to think out the problem of the 
parts played by God and by the worshipper in prayer. Is God 
moved by prayer, or does prayer only open the soul to the inflow 
of a divine influence eternally given; is the purpose of worship 
subjective only, or is it both subjective and objective? We have 
a right to ask of Liberal Christianity that it give us a fair and 
square answer, for the practical consequences are far-reaching. 
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Civilization Remade by Christ. By Frederick A. M. Spencer. - Milwaukee: 
Morehouse, 1928, pp. 287. $3.00. 


This volume faces squarely the question of the applicability of 
the moral teaching of Jesus to the moral problems of present day 
society. The author points out that the ethics of Jesus was ina 
real sense an Jnterimsethic, “ for it was adapted to a fleeting phase 
of history in one little country, to a transitional epoch, to a genera- 
tion that preceded a terrible destruction of the national existence.” 
Yet behind this particular ethic for a particular time there are 
universal principles, valid for all time, for those who have the - 
eyes to see them. ‘How these principles give guidance in the 
moral questions involved in war, in the stewardship of wealth, 
in the punishment of crime, and in marriage and eugenics, is dis- 
cussed with real insight and with a broad background of scholar- 
ship. 

There are two kinds of questions in the field of ethics—those 
questions with regard to which the general principles are pretty 
well agreed upon and where the problem lies in the application of _ 
the principles to individual cases, and those questions where there | 
is honest difference of opinion with regard to the general prin- 
ciples. This second group of questions constitute the growing 
point of the science of ethics, and it is precisely these questions 
which are most often avoided. Because he has the courage to 
face these problems in which there is a fundamental difference 
of opinion among Christion people as to what is right and wrong, | 
Mr. Spencer has given us the only kind of book that can make 


any real advance in Christian moral theory. 
C. L. STREET. 


Stephen Langton. By F. M. Powicke. New York: Oxford University Press, 
_ American Branch, 1928, pp. viii-+ 227. $5.00. 

Stephen Langton has heretofore lacked a biographer. One 
reason for the want of modern biographies has doubtless been 
the almost complete lack of material concerning his life before 
he entered his stormy career as Archbishop. Even Dr. Powicke 
after most careful research is not able to add much to our knowl- 
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edge of Langton’s early life. Asa nmi te first chapter, 

on his ‘ Boyhood in Lincolnshire,’ contains much rather irrelevant 
though interesting material, e.g. an account of the life of Denise 
of Anesty, Langton’s sister-in-law, who at the end of a long life 
‘perhaps thought of her first husband, who had died more than 
sixty years ago and had been the brother of a still greater arch- 
bishop.’ 

For the student of English history the two chapters on ‘ Cus- 
tom and Opinion in England’ will be of the greatest interest. 
The first deals with the dispute with Rome, and the second with 
Magna Charta. In this chapter there is an able presentation and 
defence of the view ‘ that Magna Charta was regarded by Lang- 
ton as an elaboration of the coronation oath and that the history 
of the charter begins in the summer of 1213 and not later.’ But 
the great contribution which the work makes is the study of 
Langton’s unpublished Quaestiones. One chapter and one Ap- 
pendix are devoted exclusively to them, and throughout the book 
they are used in a masterly way to illustrate Langton’s thought 
and principles. It is interesting to know that, under Dr. 
Powicke’s influence, a student is at work on these Quaestiones 
and that we can look forward to receiving even further light on 
the character and thought of the Archbishop. This book makes 
a very real contribution to our knowledge of Langton, his part 
in English history and his place in the intellectual life of his time. 


W. F. WHITMAN. 


Oliver Cromwell: seine Religion und seine Sendung. By Helmuth Kittel. 
Berlin: De Gruyter, 1928, pp. xi-+ 262. M. 15. 
With regard to Cromwell there can be no moderate feeling, no : 
half-way opinion. By the sons of the Puritans he is lauded as a ; 
hero called of God to work his will. By the sons of the Cavaliers 
he is loathed as a blood-lusting fanatic. No doubt we of English 
race are too much entangled in the great issues of the Civil War 
to judge him fairly. But laying prejudice aside, we should wel- 
come any attempt to study this great grim figure dispassionately, 
even though the estimate runs counter to our own inherited pre- 
dispositions. 
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Kittel has done his work with brilliance. He does not attempt 
in this volume a new biography, although he promises one at 
some future time. Rather, he explores the soul of Cromwell as 
revealed in his letters and speeches, which are the key to his public 
career. He depicts him as a prophet of Jehovah, his sword 
bathed in heaven and flashing forth to serve the common weal, 
Cromwell knew that he was a tool in the sovereign hand of God 
and was utterly submissive to his divine calling. Fanatic he was 
not. Cruel he was not, though he could be terribly hard when his 
God (too much the God of the Old Covenant) and the common 
_ weal required it. Over against the divine right of kings stands 
the divine right of the people of God and the inescapable sover- 

eignty of God himself. 


7 So much for the Cromwell of great affairs. But there is an- 


other Cromwell of whom we have not taken sufficient reckoning 
—a man very human and tender. The sound of his stormings 
in the Parliament-house has drowned out the gentler tones of his 
_ private and religious life. Kittel has done a real service to all 
future study of Cromwell and his age by calling attention to this 
aspect of the character of one who from any viewpoint is among 


_ the greatest of Englishmen. 
We Noxwoo, 


_ Francis Asbury. By William L. Duren. New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. 
xiii+ 270. Ill. $3.00. 

Perhaps John Wesley never did a wiser thing than when he ap- 
pointed Francis Asbury to look after the nascent Methodist so- 
cieties in America; for whatever Asbury lacked in geniality and 
social graces—and even in education—he was endowed with 
apostolic zeal, ability to endure hardness, indomitable will, abund- 
ant practical sense, just the qualities essential to his task. He 

could make no impression on New England; but he was the right 
man for the frontier. No doubt the fact of his humble social 
station made it easier for the young man of twenty-six who came 
out only four years before the outbreak of the Revolution, to 
cast in his lot with the land of his adoption. Whether Asbury 
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actually became an American citizen has been a question. Our . 
author thinks that he did. 
Duren complains that our historians have failed to do justice to 
: the part which this pioneer of Methodism played in our national 
| and social history. This is no doubt a fair criticism, since . 
| Methodism has been a social factor of prime importance in 
| American life, and Asbury more than any other man (more even _ 
than Wesley) is the creator of American Methodism. But one 
feels that in his zeal to atone for the neglect of historians our 
) author has indulged to much in superlatives and purple patches, 
: with the result that the book is more a panegyric than a biography. 

The imperious Asbury would brook no interference. He was 
no “ wandbearer ” to Wesley. He treated the cultured Dr. Coke 
rather rudely; and though Coke justly complained, his bearing 
| in the affair speaks more for his own Christian forbearance than _ 
: for Asbury’s forcefulness. Asbury was indeed a strong char- 
acter, but a rude and unbalanced one, and even Dr. Duren with 
all his admiration for the second father of American Methodism 
fails to make his hero in the least an attractive figure. 


ay P. V. Norwoop. 


Things to Come. By J. Middleton Murry. Macmillan, 1928, pp. 318. $2.50. 

When Middleton Murry writes an essay it is pretty sure to be 
i a model of serious thinking and of well nigh perfect form. He 
wrote a Life of Jesus which stands today as one of the most 
discerning, most reverent, and most beautiful of all the many 
| attempts to do that impossible thing. When he writes on Keats 
or Shakespeare or both, he writes with the authority of one who 
knows his subject not from the outside merely but from the in- 
_ side as a poet, a dramatist, a philosopher, a thinker, a seer, an 
artist. 

This is a book of essays on a variety of themes, mostly in his 
two favorite fields, literature, and religion. A strange combina- 
tion is Middleton Murry of Matthew Arnold and Walter Pater, 
of Bagehot and John Henry Newman. Why the world doesn’t 
rush to buy his magazine, the Adelphi, we shall never understand, 
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for it is one of the very few magazines of great distinction now 
being published, and yet it is always on its last legs. 

Well then, this book of essays, a kind of sequel to a previous 
volume, The Unknown God, is really a series of perspectives 
opening glimpses into the ineffable reality. Orthodoxy will take 
offense at some of the essays, rationalism will take offense at 
others. At any rate here is one of the outstanding literary men 

_ of the day who does not hesitate to take his stand. “I am a great 
believer in heroes,” he says, “ and the greatest of my heroes is 
Jesus.” ‘ The Man of Nazareth gives focus,” he goes on, “ to 
all my experience and my thinking.” That focus of thought and 
experience the reader will find in these essays, of which there are 
twenty-five or six, devoted to such various themes as Keats and 

_ Tolstoy, Newman and Sidgwick, Poetry and Reality, To Be or 
Not To Be, Paulines and Galileans, On Reading Novels, On 

_ Being a Classic, Concerning Angels, Patriotism. 

One can be orthodox and fashionable or skeptical and fash- 
ionable. It is difficult to be what Murry is—neither orthodox 
nor skeptical and yet fashionable; that he is in or out of fashion 
makes little difference. Murry will never be the vogue because 
he is what he is, and lives far up the hill away from Main Street; 
but those who are “in the know” will wear a path to his door 
and find a light and a quiet comfort of noble thinking there which 
will repay them for the climb. 


Geo. Craic STEWART. 
Madness of War. By Harold S. Brewster. Harper, 1928, pp. xii-+ 261. 
$2.00. 
Law or War. By Lucia Ames Mead. Doubleday Doran, 1928, pp. ix + 276. 
$1.75. 


Dean Brewster sets out to show up war in its true nature, and 
he succeeds admirably. He traces the blood lust from its origin 
in the baser part of human nature, showing how it is played upon 
by unfair propaganda until a sort of national insanity results. 
He calls upon the nation to try the experiment of following 
Christ, of adopting whole-heartedly the policy of non-resistance. 
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This policy calls for courage far higher than the courage to fight. 
But it will, he has faith, awaken a like spirit in other nations. 
He recognizes that the causes of war are in part economic and 
that the whole-hearted following of Christ may entail economic 
loss, or rather the surrender of economic advantage; but this, 
even on the level of temporal values, is preferable to war. The 
weakness of this position, as it seems to the reviewer, is that 
unless it is adopted whole-heartedly, it cannot succeed. Physical 
disarmament without moral and economic disarmament means 
simply destruction. For moral disarmament the world is not 
ready—nor are we. In the second place the logic of this position 
cannot stop short of the abolition of civil government as well, the 
closing of courts and disbanding of police forces. 

Mrs. Mead’s book supplements and corrects the other. Rec- 
ognizing the sin and futility of war, she finds the only hope of 
its abolition in the establishment of a world court of international 
justice, backed either by an international military police force or 
by an agreement among the nations that each shall maintain a 
moderate military establishment to be used in support of the de- 
crees of this court, a world militia. 

It would seem that along the latter line lies the hope of the 
future. The Christian Church today finds itself in a quandary. 
We do not, in the main, believe that the precepts of the Master 
forbid a purely defensive war; for, while it may be that we should 
give our own cheek to be smitten, we do not read that we should 
turn our neighbor’s cheek; we are not called upon to abandon 
wives, children, and friends to their,fate. But as matters now 
stand the rub conies in determining what war is in fact defensive. 
If this reviewer reads the temper of the Christian Church aright, 
she is saying to our government something like this: “It was 
thrown up to me that I failed, or that I didn’t try, to prevent the 
last war. Very well; I shall not wait to be so accused again, but 
I shall start in earnest to stop the next war now, without waiting 
until it has been made inevitable. Since, however, Congress 
seems to be quite heedless of my warnings, and is embarked upon 
a policy of utter disregard of all efforts for international coopera- 
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tion, a policy of insisting upon this nation’s ‘ rights’ without re- 
_ gard to the necessities of other nations, I must register my dissent 
in no uncertain tones. So be it then. I here and now serve 
notice that I shall take the only alternative left me; I shall do all 
in my power to render this country powerless to carry on a war.” 
The present ultra-pacificism is not, it would seem, a reasoned 
_ position, but a mood of intense exasperation with the present 

foreign policy of the government, a determination to register a 
_ protest in the only language that has any chance of being heeded. 


| 
| 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Bible; Old Testament 


The Romance of the English Bible. By Laura H. Wild. Doubleday, Doran, 

1929, pp. xviii-++-295. $2.50. 

Yet one more book on the English Bible—and a very interesting one, illus- 
trated, and coming down to the American Old Testament. The author admits 
there is something to be desired, on the literary side, in some of the new 
translations, but believes a new age of English letters is about to dawn, when 
a new version of the Bible will sum up modern critical research and combine 
it with a ‘ poetic understanding’ of the Scriptures. a 


A Biblical Thoroughfare. By N. S. Talbot. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1928, 
pp. 350. $3.00. The Background of the Bible. By H. K. Booth. New 
York: Scribner, 1928, pp. xv -+ 281. $2.00. 

In his Introduction, Bishop Talbot tells of a young major in the Army 
Service Corps dilating to him upon the fact that he had won the Divinity prize 
at his school. “ Padre,” he said, “I could tell you all sorts of things .. . all 
about the Ark and the walls of Jericho, and the cubits of the Temple, and the 
lists of the kings of Israel and Judah—but what the very—it all means I 
don’t know.” These two books are an attempt to show what it all means; 
they give a consecutive view of religion as developed in the Near East in 
‘Bible Times’ and they present the modern attitude to the Bible—the synthesis 
after the analysts have done their work. 

More ground is covered in The Background of the Bible; it contains a his- 
tory of the Bible as well as Bible history. A Biblical Thoroughfare, however, 
is one of the best books now available to bridge the gap between modern 
Biblical knowledge and the rather vague and doubtful opinions about the 
Bible which float through the mind of the man in the street and in the pew. 
Bishop Talbot is wise in not merely giving references; he gives quotations in 
full. A. H. F. 


From Abraham to Christ. By Vernon F. Storr. Doubleday, Doran, 1928, pp. 

288. $2.50. 

This book is sub-titled ‘Studies in the Theism of the Old Testament,’ and 
studies the growth of the Hebrew idea of God from the stage of primitive 
religion up to absolute monotheism, Messianic prophecy, and universalism. 
The Bible is viewed as ‘a text book of religious experience.’ The critical 
viewpoint is assumed throughout, but the documents are given the highest 
possible interpretation: e.g., the JE documents reflect ‘something more than a 
national God’ (p. 150). 
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What Remains of the Old Testament. By Hermann Gunkel. Tr. by A. K. 
Dallas. Macmillan, 1928, pp. 187. $1.50. 
The five essays in this volume represent Professor Gunkel at his best as 

an interpreter and exegete of the Old Testament. Following the title-essay _ 

are: ‘Fundamental Problems of Hebrew Literary History,’ ‘The Religion of — 
the Psalms,’ ‘The Close of Micah,’ and ‘Jacob.’ As a foretaste of the author’s — 


the greatest modern works on the Psalter, and the indispensable completion of 
his most valuable Commentary. . 


Old Testament Essays. By R. H. Kennett. New York: Macmillan, 1928, 
Pp. viii + 270. 
A collection of essays, unfortunately with the same title as the Old Testa- 
ment Society’s volume of last year, dealing with the early narratives of the | 
J document, Ezekiel, the Jewish Priesthood, the Altar Fire, the Day of Atone- 
ment, the historical background of the Psalms, and the origin and develop- 
ment of the Messianic hope. The author’s position on some of these subjects | 
was already known (see art. ‘Israel’ in ERE, whose standpoint the author 
still maintains). J he dates between 621-604 B.C. (i.e., its compilation). With 
HOlscher and some others he dates D after the exile. The permanence of the 
altar fire he thinks due to the use of naphtha—and likewise Elijah’s success on 
Mt. Carmel. Atonement as a calendar day he dates from Nehemiah, and the 
Psalter as a whole from the period 168-141 B.C. (!) The first two collec- 
tions were ‘originally synagogue collections subsequently taken over by the 
Temple.’ Finally, as a result of the late dating of documents, and the author’s | 
general tendency to place the creative era of Hebraism after the exile, the 
Messianic hope is described as originating under the later Hasmonean kings. 


Institutiones Biblicae Scholis Accomodatae. Vol. II. De Libris Veteris Testa- 
menti. i. De Pentateucho. By Augustine Bea. Rome: Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, 1928, pp. vi + 188. 

A biblical introduction, showing familiarity with modern literary-historical 
criticism, and yet cautiously observing the limitations set upon criticism in the 

Church of Rome. 


A Liturgical Study of the Psalter. By C. C. Keet. Macmillan, 1928, pp. 192. 
A University of London Ph.D. thesis, which will be of great value to many 
English readers in introducing them to the best of recent work upon the 
Psalter. Twenty years ago the prevailing theory in critical circles was that 
the Psalms represent a body of nationalistic poetry, sprung out of special oc- 
casions in Hebrew-Jewish history, and embodying either private or public 
sentiments on occasions chiefly of national or social significance—victories or 
defeats in war, the invasion of enemies, the destruction of the temple (or even’ 
of synagogues), and so on. Today, the tendency is to substitute liturgical for 
historical interpretation, and to explain the Psalms in the light of Jewish usage 


— 


in temple and synagogue. Gunkel, Mowinckel, Thackeray, and our own Peters 
are among the great names in this new field. Now Dr. Keet supplies a popular 
introduction to it for the ordinary English reader, in addition to his own critical 
work upon the subject reflected in the volume. 
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Judaism 


The Origins of Synagogue and Church. By Kaufmann Kohler. Ed. by H. G. 

Enelow. Macmillan, 1929, pp. xxxix + 297. $3.00. 

Prefaced by a most interesting biographical essay, this posthumous work 
of the great Jewish scholar will not however, we fear, add to his fame. Of 
erudition and genuine learning there is ample evidence, and many suggestive 
ideas are advanced; but the main thesis—the Essene origin of Christianity—is 


an already-exploited and fruitless cul de sac. _ 


Judaism in the New Testament Period. By R. Travers Herford. London: 

Lindsey Press, 1928, pp. 256. 4s. 6d. 

A popular statement of the position set forth in the authcr’s more technical 
works, such as Christianity in Talmud and Midrash and The Pharisees. His 
general position is that for the correct understanding of the New Testament 
we must examine the background of contemporary, first-century Judaism—a 
position that few will contest at the present day. It is in the evaluation and 
interpretation of the Jewish sources that differences of opinion will arise. 
Most christian scholars are limited to Josephus and the Apocalyptic Literature; 
neither of these is a full or normal expression of the Judaism lying behind the 
New Testament, according to Herford, and for this we must go to the Jewish 
sources preserved in Hebrew and Aramaic. In particular, the christian view 
of ‘the Law’ is entirely too external and unsympathetic. “ Torah does not 
mean Law, and never did, and the example of Paul, who did most to perpetuate 
the mischievous error, does not justify either himself or those who have im- 
itated him. Torah means teaching ... revelation... the whole of what 
God had imparted of knowledge concerning himself and his will; in short, 
religion generally as received and apprehended in Jewish minds” (pp. 30f). 

Recognizing that the book stands for a particular viewpoint—as favorable 
to Judaism as some other christian works are unfavorable—it is a useful and 
able introduction to the subject. One of the main lines of future advance in 
the study of the New Testament lies in the direction of the relation between 
early Christianity and its Jewish environment. ened 


Rabbinische Gleichnisse. By Paul Fiebig. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1920, pp. iv+ 
sr. M. 4 


The vocalized Hebrew and Aramaic texts of the rabbinic parables most 
commonly cited as parallels to those of our Lord, or as illustrating the use of 
this medium in contemporary religious instruction. Professor Fiebig has al- 
ready thrown a flood of light upon this particular field of study in his earlier 
works, and this convenient collection of the original texts is most welcome. 
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Unfortunately, considerations of cost required the photographic reproduction 
of the editor’s MS. rather than the setting of type. A useful glossary of non- 
biblical words is given at the end 


The Literary Background of the New Testament. By G. L. Hurst. New 

York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. 163. $1.50. 

Part I of this book is “ Forms of Literature represented in the New Testa- 
ment,” midrash, parable, etc. Part II is “ Passages quoted or echoed from the 
Non-canonical Literature.” This second part provides a storehouse of ma- 
terial for an edition of the New Testament with marginal references to the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. There are in the New Testament so many 
clear quotations and echoes from the non-canonical books that it is not necessary 
to include parallels that do not imply any dependence. For example, the blind 
leading the blind into a pit (Mt. 15:14) scarcely requires a reference to a 
somewhat similar phrase in the Testament of Reuben. At the foot of page 
78 some references put under the head of Sirach belong to the Book of Wisdom. 

A. H. F. 


‘The Moffatt New Testament Commentary’: The Gospel of Matthew. By 
Theodore H. Robinson. Doubleday, Doran, 1928, pp. xx + 237. $3.50 
The General Epistles, Peter, James, and Judas. By James Moffatt. Ib., pp. 

vii + 246. $3.50. 

Dr. Moffatt’s New Translation of the New Testament has enjoyed a phe- 
nomenal sale and a steadily increasing influence. It has vividness, freshness, 
sufficient accuracy, and does not sacrifice literary quality to extreme modern- 
ness of style. Now, in response to many requests, he is editing a New Testa- 
ment commentary—evidently intended by the editor to be known as ‘ Every- 
man’s New Testament Commentary,’ but altered, perhaps by the publishers, to 
‘the Moffatt ’"—which is to be a plain exposition of the religious significance 
of the earliest Christian writings, in the form of paraphrastic comment, and 
without any reference to the Greek original beyond the ‘ Moffatt’ translation 
based upon it. 

The first two volumes set a high standard of popular exposition for the 
later volumes in the series to follow. The work will no doubt be widely use- 


ful, and unlike some ‘homiletic’ commentaries will not betray any lack of 


scholarship to those familiar with the technical treatment of the text. 


Der Apostel Paulus. I. Seine Weltgeschichtliche Bedeutung. II. Seine Stell- 
ung in der Kunst. By Ernst von Dobschiitz. Halle: Bchdlg. des Waisen- 
hauses, 1926, 1928, pp. 64-++ 20 plates, 88 + 35 plates. M. 5 and 8. 
Prefaced by a sketch of the life of St. Paul and of his world-historical 

significance, the substance of the work is devoted to the study of the Apostle 

as represented in great works of Christian art. The plates, fifty-five in num- 
ber, are excellent reproductions, and form the basis for a most interesting in- 
vestigation of the various conceptions men have held of St. Paul. _ 
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Grundlagen paulinischer Theologie. By Ernst Lohmeyer. Tiibingen: Mohr, 

1929, pp. iii-+ 235. M. 15. 

The first number in a projected series, ‘ Beitrage zur historischen Theologie.’ 
Following the author’s characteristic preference for symmetrical arrangements, 
the volume is divided in three parts with twelve chapters in each part. Part i. 
is entitled ‘Gesetz und Werk,’ ii. ‘Christus und Glaube,’ iii. ‘Gemeinde und 
Apostel.’ St. Paul is treated not as a thorough-going theologian so much as 
a religious thinker who bridged the gulf between Judaism and Christianity— 
in his own conceptions the one, fulfilled, led to the other. At the same time 
no mere impressionism goes into the picture. St. Paul was a thinker, as well 
as a religious genius; and Dr. Lohmeyer pays his subject the compliment of 
working carefully through the great fundamental ideas. . 

An die Rémer. By Hans Lietzmann. 3d ed. Mohr, 1928, pp. 134. M. 5. 

Professor Lietzmann’s important commentary on Romans in the ‘ Handbuch 
zum Neuen Testament’ is now in a third edition. A number of minor changes 
and additions have been introduced—notably, in the extremely valuable ‘ In- 
troduction to the Textual History of the Pauline Epistles’ which prefaces the 
volume, a discussion of the significance of W. Lietzmann thinks there was 
developed at the beginning of the second century, at latest, a type of text now 


reflected in W and the old Latin. ea 3 = 
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Der Platonismus bei Clemens Alexandrinus. By Joachim Meifort. Tiibingen: 

Mohr, 1928, pp. iii-+-93. M. 4.40. 

One of the Heidelberg ‘ Abhandlungen zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte.’ 
It deals with the confluence of Greek philosophy and Christian faith, of such 
far-reaching importance for later Christian thought and doctrine and indeed 
reaching its culmination in the Middle Ages, and studies the problems that this 
movement gave rise to. The basic motives of Christianity and Platonism are 
compared, and the solution—the only possible solution under the circumstances 
—is described as a ‘ Christianizing of philosophic thought’ with abandonment 
of the fundamental assumptions of Platonism. One sees the process already 
at work in early Neoplatonism, viz., the substitution of a religious motive for a 
purely philosophic one. Readers fresh from Paul Elmer More’s ‘Greek Tra- 
dition’ will note at once the difference in point of view. And one cannot help 
wondering if, after all, the ‘ Umwandlung’ of Platonism was so complete or so 
drastic. After all, Christian theology did not go so far as Neoplatonism; and 
moreover, Plato might not have been content with a permanent opposition set 
up between ‘ Glaube’ and ‘ Wissen.’ 


Woodbrooke Studies. Vol. II. Christian Documents in Syriac, Arabic, and 
Garshiini, ed. and tr. with a Critical Apparatus. By A. Mingana. With two 
introductions by Rendel Harris. Cambridge: Heffer, 1928, pp. 332. 10s. 6d. 
The present volume of Woodbrooke Studies, published for the Trustees of 

the Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly Oak, Birmingham, contains Timothy's 
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Apology for Christianity, The Lament of the Virgin, and The Martyrdom of 
Pilate. The Syriac texts accompany the translations (in the first, a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the MS), and good historical introductions. 


Julian the Apostate. By Hermann Gollancz. Oxford University Press, 1928, 
pp. 264. $5.00. 
A first translation of the sole Syriac MS. (now in the British Museum) 
= the legendary 6th-7th Century life of Julian. It is an interesting docu- 
ment, and is translated in good English prose. 


~Ocuvres de Ruysbroeck lV Admirable. Tr. from the Flemish by the Bene- 
dictines of St. Paul of Oosterhout. IV. Le Livre du Tabernacle Spirituel, 

Pt. i. Bruxelles: Vromant, 1928, pp. 223. Belg. 4. 

Readers whose interest in Ruysbroeck has been stirred by recent studies, and 
particularly by the crowned biography by d’Aygalliers, will turn readily to this 
attractive Belgian translation of his works. It is to appear in five volumes, 
of which four are already on the market; vol. v is to contain the second part 
of The Spiritual Tabernacle. 


Missions 


_A History of Christian Missions in China. By Kenneth S. Latourette. Mac- 
millan, 1929, pp. xii-+ 930. $5.00. 

A comprehensive and fully documented history of Christian Missions in 
China, both Catholic and Protestant, from the beginnings down to the present 
day. The background is clearly drawn, and there is a chapter on ‘The Out- 
standing Characteristics of Christianity and the Bearing of these upon the 
Possible Acceptance of Christianity in China.’ The rigid imflexibility of the 
representative missionary bodies in China in the past is fully recognized, and 


the real opportunity for Christian advance is seen in the threatened breakup of 
Chinese civilization together with the possibility of intimate contact with 
‘peoples who are professedly Christian.’ In spite of defects in method, the 


Christian Missions in China have been of profound value. They were the one 
great agency in bringing China ‘into contact with the best in the Occident’ 
and in making ‘the expansion of the West a means to the greater welfare of 
the Chinese people.’ 


Die Bekerhung Georgiens zum Christentum. (Morgenland, Heft 18. By K. 
Kekelidse. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1928, pp. 51. M. 2 


How did Christianity reach the several tribes in the Transcaucasian region 

which make up the interesting Georgian people? The author, himself a 

Georgian, shows that East Georgia (around Tiflis) was first evangelized at 

the end of the third century from Armenia, as part of the missionary work of 

Gregory the Illuminator. Two generations later the captive Nino carried the 

Gospel among the Iberians. The West Georgian tribes, on the other hand, 

did not receive Christianity before the first half of the sixth century, and from 

_ ~ Constantinople. Thus in Transcaucasia, always a cultural bridge between 
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East and West, two streams of Christian tradition—the Oriental and the 
Byzantine—met and fused. P. v. N. 


Liturgics 
The Anaphoras of the Ethiopic Liturgy. By J. M. Harden. 

don: S. P. C. K.), 1928, pp. 136. 

A volume in the S. P. C. K. series of Liturgical Texts, giving a translation 
of thirteen anaphoras from the Ethiopic liturgy, with a critical introduction. 
It is a most convenient little volume and will be welcomed by all liturgical 
students. In places where the translator disagrees with earlier writers he is 


extremely critical, even though his own translation of such passages is ad- 
mittedly hypothetical (¢.g., p. 60). 


Macmillan (Lon- 


Liber Sacramentorum. Notes historiques et liturgiques sur le Missel Romain. 
_ By I. Schuster. Vol. II. La sainte Liturgie de Advent a la Septuagésime. 
_ Bruxelles: Vromant, 1929, pp. 246. Belg. 5. 

_ The ‘notes’ in this volume, as in the first, are really brief essays in liturgi- 
ology, replete with archaeological and historical data and especially with ma- 
terial on the early history of the Roman calendar. The book is beautifully 
illustrated, and its religious spirit is reflected in the sub-title: ‘ L’Inaugura- 
tion du Royaume Messianique.’ 


Revised Service Book: Revision of 1928. Morehouse, 1928, pp. 83. 12 cents. 
Id., Holy Communion; pp. 21. 4 cents. Id., Holy Communion, with Oc- 
casional Offices, large size, pp. 51. 10 cents. Holy Baptism, pp. 9. 5§ 
cents. 

Very useful pamphlets, containing the most frequently used parts of the 
Prayer Book, to be inserted in the present edition and used until the new 
Prayer Book of 1928 is in print and available. 


Biography 


The Life of Moses. By Edmond Fleg. Tr. by S. H. Guest. Dutton, 1928, 


pp. xii-+ 276. $3.00. 

Something new in biography, surely—an imaginative paraphrase of the 
biblical narrative, filled out with excerpts from the Talmud and Jewish tradi- 
tion. The author is a poet, as the translator says; the book is not critical 
history, but rather the raw material for a drama, an ode, or an epic. 


Young Luther. The Intellectual and Religious Development of Martin Luther 
to 1518. By Robert Herndon Fife. New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. 228 
$2.00. 

This book is an expansion of lectures delivered at Uppsala in 1927. The 
author believes that the whole Reformation ‘must be approached from the 
standpoint of Luther’s break with the scholastic traditions.’ He admits that 
this is not the view of ‘many eminent historians’ and the present volume will 
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probably prove too slight to alter their opinion. But, although there are no - 
new facts brought forth, and the interpretation of the facts follows, on the 
whole, the conventional lines of Protestant interpretation of Luther, the book 
is based on a very careful study of the sources, and, for the period covered, 


is an interesting addition to the list of books dealing with the German re- 
former. w. F. W. 
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A Life of Cardinal Mercier. By A. Laveille. Tr. by Arthur Livingston. 

New York: Century, 1928, pp. 251. $2.50. 

This is a popular biography of Cardinal Mercier, naturally, and quite 
properly, laudatory in tone to the highest degree. One might wish that Mgr. 
Laveille had allowed some slight shadow by way of contrast. But a great 
saint the Cardinal certainly was, so perhaps there were no shadows. His 
daily life, described in a chapter justly entitled ‘The Saint,’ is humbling read- 
ing for all who complain that life is so full that devotion is crowded out. 
The few pages on the Malines conversations are of particular interest to 
Anglicans, though one may be allowed to differ from the author in his opinion 
that they did anything ‘to lead the Church of England back to the Roman 
fold!’ w. F. w. 


‘Saints and Servants Series.’ Twelve volumes, by members of the Order of 
the Holy Cross. Holy Cross Press (West Park, N. Y.), n.d. Ten cents 
each. 

A series of brief biographies in pamphlet form, well printed in good type, 
and illustrated. The subjects are St. Francis Xavier, Bp. Patteson, Charles 
Lowder, William White, St. Clara of Assisi, St. Thomas Aquinas, Bp. Symth- 
ies, Wm. Law, The Curé d’Ars, St. Germanus of Auxerre, Samuel Seabury, 
and St. Patrick. 


_A Precursor of Perry, or The Story of Takano Nagahide. By Herbert H. 
Gowen. Univ. of Washington Book Store, 1928, pp. 45. 

A beautifully told story of the Japanese physician, Nagahide, who was an 

apostle of modern learning in his country and suffered for it. He died in 1850, 


. years before Commodore Perry’s arrival. 
Doctrine 


| The Word of God and the Word of Man. By Karl Barth. Tr. by Douglas 

Horton. Pilgrim Press, 1928, pp. 327. $2.25. 

English-speaking readers will now be in a position to judge for themselves 
the significance and value of the ‘ Barthian’ movement on the continent of 
Europe, from the pages of the founder of the ‘school’ in one of his most 
important books. What future the movement has may be questioned: it is 
out of touch with modern science, modern philosophy, modern biblical criticism. 
It is somewhat antiquated in theology—a revival of Calvinism, with a differ- 
ence—but it is certainly religious, and makes a profound appeal to weary, 
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searching minds, baffled with the riddles of modern existence and eager to find 
rest in a supreme and ‘absolutely-other’ Divine Will. 


An Outline of Catholic Teaching. By George D. Smith. Macmillan, 1928, 
pp. xi-+94. 60 cents. 

This manual is one of the best we have ever seen. It sets forth in less 
than 100 pages the whole body of Roman Catholic dogma, sufficiently ex- 
pressed to make it clear and readable: it does not make its compression painful. 
Of course statement is all that is attempted, without apologetic and without the 
slightest touch of the controversial—heresies and heretics are simply left out. 
There is a simple serenity, a lofty spiritual dignity, about this little book that 
one welcomes. M. B. S. 


The Sacramental System. By C. C. Martindale. Macmillan, 1928, pp. ix + 
83. 60 cents. 


The general scheme of things that we call the sacramental principle is 
here sketched in, very ably, interestingly, in thoroughly modern and some- 
times colloquial terms, with some slight illustrative detail on the Sacraments 
in particular (the Sacraments severally are to be treated in other booklets of 
the series), and from the Roman Catholic point of view. M. B. s. 


The Comfort of the Catholic Faith. A Basis for the Union of Christendom. 
By Frank M. Clendenin. Longmans, 1928, pp. xiv-+ 183. $2.00. 


On its first appearance several years ago this modest little volume called 
forth numerous commendatory notices from prominent religious leaders rep- 
resenting different communions, a circumstance which suggested to its author 
the possibility of its usefulness at the present stage of the problem of reunion, 
as intimated in the title to this the third edition and more fully set forth in a 
brief Foreword. The purpose of the book is to exhibit in untechnical language 
the meaning of the great articles of the ecumenical creed as related to the 
needs of the soul, and judged as a whole it is a clear and faithful statement 
of the Christian consensus throughout the centuries. The note of deep devotion 
is apparent from beginning to end but without a trace of weak sentimentality. 
The “comfort” of which it treats is the definite and satisfying answer which 
the faith in all its implications has to offer in the face of the common per- 
plexities of life and its most profound problems. The author has found this 
answer in his own spiritual experience and in a long and fruitful ministry, 
though he makes no allusion to either. The impression conveyed is that of 
self-evidencing truth in the realm of man’s highest interests. Having this 
marked characteristic the book will appeal to devout readers of many types 
who will find in it much that makes for their growth in the apprehension of 
spiritual realities. Its short chapters are full of suggestions for meditation. 
All this may be said in just praise of the author’s work, despite the fact that 
certain passages, notably the allusion to Old Testament prophecy and that 
referring to the Resurrection narratives, are open to criticism from the view- 


point of modern biblical scholarship. T. B. F. = ee 
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Ideas and Ideals. By Hastings Rashdall. Sel. by H. D. A. Major and F. L. 
Cross. Oxford: B. Blackwell, 1928, pp. 239. 6s. 


A second volume of the late Dean Rashdall’s literary remains has now 
appeared, following the first entitled Principles and Precepts. It is more 
theological in subject-matter than the earlier volume, and includes papers on 
‘The Validity of Religious Experience,’ ‘The Rights of the State,’ ‘The 
Rights of the Church,’ ‘ The Rights of the Individual,’ ‘ The Idea of Progress,’ 
* Modernism,’ ‘ The Life of Newman,’ ‘George Tyrrell,’ ‘ The Atonement,’ ‘ The 
Scholastic Theology,’ ‘ The Alleged Immanence of God,’ and ‘The Metaphysic 
of Mr. Bradley.’ As the editors state, the volume contains the substance of 
the Dean’s teaching in his larger works on the Atonement and The Theory of 
Good and Evil. 


The Gospel of the Living Jesus. By T. H. Davies. New York: Macmillan, 
1928, pp. 237. $2.25. 
A purely human Christ, made what He ultimately comes to be by the grace 
of God and by His complete acceptance of the will of God—this is the Christ 
presented to us by the writer of the present book. Yet this Christ may be 
spoken of as our Lord, Saviour, Redeemer, and, presumably, is to be wor- 
shipped by us. Set forth in the jargon of modern psychology upon an uncon- 
scious background of Hegelian and Ritschlian thinking the result is not very 
different from ancient Adoptionism, save that the old heresy reached a higher 
level of Christological thought in the end, making a man God. If we were to 
accept the position for which the writer pleads we should have to scrap twenty 
centuries of theology, to say nothing of reading the Gospels in a non-natural 
sense; to the author this would seem a gain, and doubtless those who crave 
novelty of expression, ignorant that old heresy is often merely re-clothed in 
the language of the day, would fully agree with him. F. H. H. 


The Credentials of the Church. By Ozora S. Davis. New York: Macmillan, 

1928, pp. 115. $1.25. 

Dr. Davis seeks to present the Church’s “ Credentials” in a way that will 
appeal to the present generation and, we think, succeeds admirably in his at- 
tempt. His book does not replace older works treating of the Church; we 
shall still need these as text books, but they are supplemented in a most re- 
freshing way. He is not especially concerned, almost not at all, with the 
Church as One, Holy, etc.; he thinks of it as “ The Herald of Good News,” 
“The Agent of Community Worship,” “The Teacher of the Truths by which 
We Live,” “ The Source of Moral and Spiritual Power,” and in other capacities 
which commend it to our age and supply its credentials. The book might be 
read by the rector of any parish with much profit and, perhaps, with even 
greater profit by those who occupy the pews—and sometimes are inclined to 
wonder why they do! F. H 
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Philosophy 


History of Philosophy. By Alfred Weber. Tr. by Frank Thilly. With 
7 Philosophy Since 1860 by Ralph Barton Perry. Scribner, pp. xiii + 604. 
$2.50. 

‘Weber’ has been a stand-by for so long it was really painful to watch it 
slip into oblivion. Dr. Perry has rescued it from such a fate, however, and by 
pruning the footnotes and then adding about fifty pages at the end, covering the 
‘Fourth’ period—1860 to the present—he has given us a text book that is still 
‘Weber’ and yet is up to date. The horizon is broad, and modern philosophy 
is not viewed as limited to Germany, England, and America. Modern French 
and Italian philosophy is represented, as in Dr. Perry’s own larger book on the 
subject. 


_ Platons Selbstbiographie. By H. Gomperz. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1928, pp. 46. 

M. 3. 

A lecture delivered at Vienna in 1928. On the basis of a critical examina- 
tion of Ep. vii Professor Gomperz reconstructs the biography of Plato so 
far as this is possible. This is one more example of the tendency of criticism 
at the present day to rehabilitate at least some part of the Platonic epistles. 
Professor Gomperz announces the publication, before long, of an extended 
treatise on Plato’s philosophical system. 


The Neo-Platonists. A Study in the History of Hellenism. By Thomas 


xv + 318. 

This is a new and cheaper impression of the second, enlarged edition of 
Whittaker’s standard treatise on Neoplatonism with the supplement on the 
Commentaries of Proclus. The importance of the subject for the understand- 
ing of the classical patristic and scholastic formulations of Christian doctrine 
is more often recognized, we fear, than elaborated, or practically observed. 
But with this volume in his hands, and Dean Inge’s Gifford Lectures for 
further guidance, the student has an ample introduction, and one that will 
enable him to find sense and meaning in the towering speculations of that 
ancient school of philosophy. 


a Whittaker. Second edition. Macmillan (Camb. Univ. Press), 1928, pp. 


An Anthology of Recent Philosophy. By Daniel S. Robinson. Crowell, 1929, 
pp. xi-+674. $4.00. 

An excellent Lesebuch of contemporary philosophy, with diagrams, analyses, 
study topics, and extended selections from modern writers. All the schools 
of today seem to be represented, including, ¢.g., Spengler, and the New Scholas- 
ticism. There are also biographical and bibliographical sketches, and there is 
a full ‘glossarial index.’ It will be useful not only for ‘collateral reading’ 
in philosophy courses, but also for those who wish to get a first-hand view of 
present day philosophical thought and tendencies. 
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Ethics 


Das Sittliche. By Eduard Grimm. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 

1928, pp. vii+ 169. M. 7.50. 

The subtitle reads: ‘Eine Weiterfiithrung des Kantischen Grundgedankens,’ 
and the book is an attempt to work out the basic ethical idea of Kant in terms, 
both practical and theoretical, of the present day. The new viewpoint in psy- 
chology is taken for granted, and the answer to the unsolved problem of ethics 

_—the highest end of human good—is found in religion. Love is the highest 
ethic, and the sanction of love is found in religion. Thus Kant’s ‘basic idea’ 
is a preparation or ‘ propaedeutic ’—as theologians used to say—for the reli- 
gious view of life; but, equally clearly, it requires religion for its full working- 
out. 


- Moral Adventure. By B. H. Streeter. Macmillan, 1929, pp. 132. $1.25. 


A handy reprint of the essay by this title in Dr. Streeter’s earlier volume, 
Adventure, already reviewed. 


_ Christ and Society. By Charles Gore. Scribner, 1928, pp. 218. $2.00. 
A study of the social teaching of our Lord and of its influence on European 
society down to the present, sketched in broad outlines, and pleading, at the 
close, for greater codperation and closer organization of those who ‘look for 
the coming of the kingdom of God’ in the social sphere. There are not many 
new things in the volume; but some familiar things are given a new edge, and 

a quite characteristic broadness of vision is apparent throughout. 


Practical Theology 


| Neuseitlicher Kirchenbau. Halle: Bchdlg. des Waisenhauses, 1929, pp. 1009. 

M. 4.50. 

Proceedings of the Third Congress for Evangelical Church Architecture, 
held at Magdeburg, May 2-4, 1928. The standpoint of the Congress is ex- 
pressed significantly in the first of a set of principles set forth in one of the 
leading papers: ‘The Evangelical place of worship [Kulfraum] is not merely 
a place for preaching [“ Predigt Kirche” ], but a place for divine self-revelation 
and for communion with God, and therefore a wholly sacred place and as such 
to be set apart.’ This is a point of view whose influence is observable in much 
of contemporary Protestant church architecture in America, and one that is 
wholly welcome. Its significance in Germany is emphasized by the separate 
publication of the paper in which this principle was set forth: Der Evan- 
gelische Gottesdienst und sein Raum, by Superintendent P. Brathe (Halle, 
1929, M. 2). 


_ Die Religidse Entwicklung im Jugendalter. By E. Eichele. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1928, pp. x + 358. M. 12. 
A careful psychological study of religious development in Adolescence, with 
- full chapters on the religion of youth in general—its radicalism, individualism, 
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scrupulosity, conversion, etc——on the correlation of religious development with 
the inner development in general, and on the causes of religious individuation 
in youth. The author comes close to his subject, not through statistics or by 
questionnaires, but through first-hand contact and self-revelations in literature, 
biography and autobiography. Some will question the method, and prefer 
figures, since ‘figures cannot lie’; but there is still much to be said for the 
older method—for if figures cannot lie (sometimes it is suspected that they 
do!) still figures cannot tell all that we want to know. They may not be 
untruthful, but they are sometimes dumb. Ejichele makes excellent interpreta- 


tive use of his material. 


Homiletics and Pastoral Theology 


The Steep Ascent. By Robert Norwood. New York: Scribners, 1928, pp. 

197. $1.50. 

This is a little book of noon-tide Lenten meditations given by the Rector at 
St. Bartholomew’s, New York, in 1928. They were stenographically reported 
and are therefore direct, informal, and lively. They are not great sermons. 
They are not even good meditations. They are rather what we are accustomed 
to call “talks,” which with the speaker’s personality behind them were no doubt 
stirring and helpful. Of course they reveal the preacher’s weakness as well as 
his strength, his vagueness and carelessness of theological thinking, as well as 
his ardor and zeal of Christian discipleship. G. c. s. 


The Confessions of a Puzzled Parson. By Charles Fiske. Scribner, 1928, 
pp. vii-+ 273. $2.00. 

Bishop Fiske may be a penitent and puzzled parson, but he is certainly not 
periphrastic, nor platitudinous, nor polysyllabic. In words that go straight home 
he attacks the problems of the Church and of society. The church is not 
edifying, he observes, in the rdle of a glorified Rotary Club, or of an uplifter 
or stop-putter to the ills of society, much less as a manipulator of politics. He 
considers the Church’s love of prestige, its cause and cure; the relation of the 
Church to the State; the place of Creeds in the Church; the limits of liberty 
and authority. The concluding essays deal with the problems of marriage and 
divorce. It would be quite impossible in a review to do justice to the kindly 
humor, the keen sagatity, and the epigrammatic expression of the essays. No 
one who knows the writings of Bishop Fiske will need to be told that he can- 
not afford to miss reading this book. c. L. D. 


Christianity Reborn. By L. L. Leh. New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. xi+ 

221. $2.00. 

This book is the result of the author’s attempt to clarify his own religious 
thinking and state his own religious position. It is vaguely in the current of 
present day liberal Protestantism. 

It is not particularly original or particularly interesting or particularly well 
written, One v wonders just why it was published. c. L. s. 
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Humanism and Christianity. By Francis J. McConnell. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1928, pp. 153. $1.75. 

This is a book which tempts one to quotation; many things are tersely and 
graphically put, as: “It ought to be fairly obvious that self-expression is a 
bit futile until there is a self to express, and to attain a self to express requires 
at least a minimum of vigorous discipline” (p. 15). From a Methodist leader 
we are glad to have the two following statements: “lobbying, propaganda, 
political maneuvers, may well be subjected to prophetic scrutiny. . . . Through- 
out all the ages the Church has made the sorriest messes of things, and the 
worst exhibitions of herself, when she has tried to use the world’s weapons 
against the world” (p. 19). And: “Our theological students are being told 
that worship must be made the essential in our modern church services” (p. 
24). Asa whole the book is somewhat rambling, interesting always, but leay- 


ing the reader with the strong impression that the author has not given him- 
self time to think out his great subject fully. F. H. H. 


_ Forthright Opinions Within the Church. A record of the Church Congress in 
the U. S. on its Fifty-fourth Anniversary. Int. by Charles L. Slattery. 
Scribners, 1928, pp. xi + 334. $2.50. 

The subjects considered in the present Church Congress volume are ‘Is 
the Episcopal Church a help or a hindrance to Christian unity?’ ‘ Christian 
training for marriage,’ ‘ Prohibition—is it or is it not a national benefit?’ ‘Is 
the growing centralization of the church helping or hurting parish life?’ ‘ What 
do we mean by the divinity of Jesus?’ ‘Wise and unwise methods of personal 
evangelism,’ ‘How our services may be made of more spiritual value.’ The 
papers are as a whole worthy examples of the best thought within the Church 
today, and the questions certainly concerned ‘live issues.’ 


The Catholic Life. Addresses and papers delivered at the Fourth Annual 
Catholic Congress, New York City, Nov. 13-15, 1928. Morehouse, 1929, pp. 
x-+ 140. $1.75 (paper, $1.25). 

The papers read at the recent Catholic Congress show from various angles 
the vitality of the Catholic Movement in the American Church—centered 
primarily not in theology or doctrine but in a well-spring of fresh religious 
enthusiasm. 


Travel 


_ Spanish Summer. By George Craig Stewart. Library edition. Morehouse, 

1929, pp. 118. $2.50. 

New edition of a most charming sketch book of a summer’s travel in Spain, 
illustrated with twelve etchings by Jean June Myall. Seville, Granada, Toledo, 
The Escorial, Segovia, Salamanca, Avila, Valladolid, Leon and Burgos, Al- 
tamira—these are the cities visited; but here are the real subjects of the 
chapters : ‘ Seville—the Dance in the Chancel’; ‘Granada—the Last Sigh of the 
Moor’; ‘Toledo—the Secret of El Greco’; ‘Salamanca—the Oxford of 
Spain.’ Dr. Stewart has the mind of a historian and theologian wedded to 
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the heart of a poet, and with keen and penetrating insight he looks upon the 
very soul of Spain—the Catholic religion—with sympathy, understanding, and 
appreciation. 


The Green Wall of Mystery. By Shirley C. Hughson. West Park, N. Y.: 
Holy Cross Press, 1928, pp. 222. $1.50. (flex., 90 cents). 

A beautifuly written little book of travel in Liberia. Father Hughson has 
studied at first hand the problems confronting the Holy Cross Mission in that 
country, and the book ought to win many more friends to that adventurous and 
heroic work. But the book is no ordinary ‘mission study book,’ written to 
order in some library or office. It is full of the picturesque color, the forest 
mystery, the spirit of daring and of hope that characterize that far-off land and 
mission. 


Collections 


Tongues of Fire. A Bible of Sacred Scriptures of the Pagan World. Com- 
piled by Grace H. Turnbull. Macmillan, 1929, pp. xxvi-+-416. $3.50. 

A book of extracts from the sacred writings of many peoples—from the 
Hindu, Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek and Roman ‘scriptures,’ from the books of 
philosophers and saints and poets. There are fine excerpts from the Upanish- 
ads and Bhagavadgita, the Avesta and Koran, from Plato and Plotinus, Epicte- 
tus, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius. The principle of selection seems to be some 
Emersonian canon of sublimity, rather than any historical or philosophical 
plan. Many of the passages need much further study than they are likely to 
receive in this collection. But if the work does no more than whet the reader’s 
appetite for further study it will have done some good. Apart from that, it 
may leave only a hodge-podge impression, as an ‘omnium gatherum’ of all 
religions and philosophies. 


Fiery Grains. Thoughts and Sayings for Some Occasions put together by 
H. R. L. Sheppard and H. P. Marshall. Longmans, 1929, pp. xxix + 282. 
$1.50. 

A book of selections in prose and verse, some of them quotable, some merely 
readable, meant to sppport the souls of men and women who are ‘ off’ institu- 
tional religion and need something to help them ‘take the next step’ in the 
upward way. 


Deeds Done for Christ. By James Marchant. Harper, 1928, pp. xvi-+ 335. 
$2.50. 
A collection of hero-stories, of martyrs and saints, pioneers in social and 
religious reform, and missionaries, from St. Polycarp to Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 
It is a most fitting sequel and companion to the author’s well-known Anthology 


of Jesus. 
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Miscellaneous 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Second edition. Ed. by H. Gunkel 
and L. Zscharnack. Lfgn. 43-46, Jablonski—Hystaspes. Mohr, 1928-0, 
coll. 1889-2068, 1-192. M. 1.80 each. 

Volume II is now complete, and the first instalment of Vol. III is before us, 
The latter includes the important article ‘Jesus Christus,’ by K. L. Schmidt, 
and also other articles of importance—e.g. ‘Jakobus’ and ‘ Jakobusbrief’ (M. 
Dibelius), ‘ Jeremia’ (P. Volz), ‘Jesaja’ (Professor Balla). 


Whither Mankind. A Panorama of Modern Civilization. Ed. by Charles A, 
Beard. Longmans, 1928, pp. 408. $3.00. 


A collective work, in sixteen chapters, with introduction and epilogue by 
the editor, surveying present-day civilization—its backgrounds, its business, 
science, law, health, arts, philosophy, religion, literature, and so on. The con- 
ception is a wide-reaching one; but the subject is too huge for the size of the 
canvas. And it is unfortunate that someone with a sympathetic understanding 
of religion—as distinguished from superficial knowledge of facts about it—was 
not asked to write the chapter on Religion. The chapter is clever and critical 
and penetrating, but it is obvious that Professor Robinson does not know why 
men continue to be religious in spite of the faults he finds in traditional reli- 
gious beliefs. 


‘The Mission of Greece. Ed. by R. W. Livingstone. Oxford Univ. Press, 
1928, pp. xii-++ 302. $2.50. 

- Similar in plan to the author’s Pageant of Greece, this volume carries the 
collection of sources down through the Graeco-Roman period. Epicurus, the 
Cynics, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Dion Chrysostom the philosophic mis- 
sionary, Plutarch, Maximus Tyrius the popular preacher, Apollonius of Tyana 
the theosophist, Polemon and Herodes Atticus the Sophists, Aelius Aristides 
the ‘ prince of neurotics,’ and Lucian are the authors represented in interesting 
and finely translated excerpts. The volume is illustrated and will be a most 
useful source-book for use with classes in N. T. Background, Hellenistic litera- 
ture and philosophy, and Origins of Christianity. 


| ‘The Living Church Annual, 1929. Morehouse, 1929, pp. xxxvi-+674. $1.50 

(paper, $1.00). 

The indispensable year-book of the American Church. In addition to the 
statistics of dioceses, parishes and institutions, the names and addresses of the 
clergy, the calendar and tables of lessons, there is an ‘Annual Cyclopedia’ of 
interesting information—particularly a very full report of the National Council. 
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This Review 


is devoted to the study and promotion of Theology as a science. 
Hundreds of readers in all parts of the world look to it for intel- 
lectual stimulus and guidance in the field of contemporary theologi- 
cal thought and literature. As a REVIEW of current theology it 
makes a specialty of bibliography. 


Illuminating, scholarly Articles; vigorous, penetrating Reviews, 
signed by their authors; suggestive Book Lists; outlines of Reading 
Courses in various branches of theological study; valuable Notes and 
Comments, with news of genera! interest to the theological world; 
a regular Survey, with brief comment, of the latest works on religion 
and theology—these are among its regular features. 


It is an American journal, and its point of view is that of the 
Episcopal Church. It aims to combine comprehension with posi- 
tiveness, tolerance with conviction; and its loyalties are to the 
whole Church, not to any partisan group. 


The REVIEw is now in its eleventh volume and numbers among its 
editors and contributors some of the leading minds in the Church. 
It is the aim of the Editors to make it represent the best contem- 
porary thought and scholarship, and serve as a useful guide—not 
only of specialists but also of ordinary readers—to the theological 
literature of today. 


Mr. Humphrey Milford, Manager, Oxford University Press, London, 
holds the agency for the REviEw in Great Britain, and will handle 
current copies and receive subscriptions at the rate of 4s. 6d. and 
16s. respectively. 


Why not subscribe now, and make sure of receiving each number 
fresh from the press? 


Special Introductory Rate: 
Date 19 
ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
2145 Orrington Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S. A. 


Sirs: Please send me the next number of the Review. After 
I have read it, you may send me a bill for $2.50, the price of a 
year’s subscription at your special introductory rate. 


Name 


Address 


(New subscriptions, if sent directly to the publishers, as above, accepted at the special intro- 
ductory rate of $2.50—in the United States and Canada. Regular rate, $3.00.) 
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Among the New Books 


‘SAINTS AND LEADERS. 
By the Rev. H. F. B. MacKay 


“Fresh, vivid, altogether delightful are these portraits by the vicar 
of All Saints’, Margaret street.” — Anglican Theological Review. 


Cloth, $2.40. 


THE MIDDLE WAY 


Oe By the Rev. LATTA GRISWOLD 


“This is a thoroughly sane, nonpartisan, loyally Anglican little 
book of suggestions on ceremonial and preaching, and should be 
in the hands of all our clergy and theological students.” — Anglican 
Theological Review. Cloth, $1.50. 


A BIBLICAL THOROUGHFARE 
By the Rt. Rev. NEVILLE S. D.D. 


Bishop of Pretoria 4 
‘*The latest and on the whole probably the best presentation in 
popular literary form of the results of modern Bible study.”— 
St. Andrew’s Cross. Cloth, $3.00. 


NEW HORIZONS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By the Rev. FREDERICK C. Grant, D.D. 


“‘Dean Grant has accomplished that most useful task of telling 
non-specialists exactly where we stand today—even if we are 
unaware of our position. And he has performed a still more use- 
ful task in pointing out the direction of our advance in the days 
immediately to come.’-—BurTON S. Easton, in the Churchman. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


POSTAGE ADDITIONAL 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


1801-1811 Fond du Lac Ave. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The 


Che General Cheological 
Sriminary 


Chelsea Square : New York City 


Under the control of the General Convention 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed and elective study. 


Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger opportunities 
for specialization. 


Provision for more advanced work, leading to degrees of S.T.M. 


and S.T.D. 
For catalogue and further details address _ 


THE DEAN 
1 CHELSEA SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 


Berkelep Nashotah House 


FOUNDED IN 1842 


| Divinity School 


FOUNDED 1854 


Theological Seminary and 


Collegiate Department 
New Haven, Conn. 


Affiliated with Yale University Sad 


Academic Year Begins 
SEPTEMBER 29TH 


Cooperative System 
of 


Financial Support 


For particulars address 


THE DEAN 
For information address NASHOTAH HOUSE 
William Palmer Ladd, Dean NASHOTAH WISCONSIN 
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Western Theological Seminary 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS | 


HE SEMINARY, now in its forty-third year, has 

recently reopened in Evanston, the beautiful lake- 
side suburb just north of Chicago, on a site directly 
across Sheridan Road from Northwestern University 
and Garrett Biblical Institute. Six new buildings are 
now under construction and will be ready by Septem- 
ber; five more are to follow. These are built of Indiana 
limestone and Wisconsin random ashlar field-stone, 
with an architecture reminiscent of the finest English 
ecclesiastical and academic structures. 


Exceptional opportunities are offered properly qualified 
students. A vast range of courses is provided at the 
University, the Institute, the Seminary, and other 
academic institutions in the neighborhood. Great 
libraries are at hand for research purposes. The op- 
portunities for practical training and experience in 
every phase of the Church’s work—pastoral, educa- 
tional, social, missionary, evangelistic, devotional, 
musical—are practically unlimited. 


The curriculum is designed not only to prepare students 
to pass the Canonical Examinations but also to meet the 
requirements for the B.D. and S.T.M. Undergraduates 
in Northwestern University may combine their last 
year of college with their first year of seminary. 


Exceptional students have the privilege of working 


toward advanced degrees in the University (M.A., 
Ph.D.) while in residence at the Seminary. 


Write for a copy of the Bulletin, announcing the pro- 
gram of studies, the aims and plans of the school, and 
the financial arrangement for students who must earn 
their way either in whole or in part. 


| Frederick C. Grant, Dean 
ee 2145 Orrington Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 
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